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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

ORD HARTINGTON broke silence on Thursday in a 
speech which we have criticised elsewhere, but of which 
we may say here that two-thirds of it were excellent, and the other 
third most injudicious. The two-thirds were devoted virtually 
to the condition of Parliament and our relations with France, and 
onboth Lord Hartington was most wise. As regards the former, 
he pointed out that although useful legislation had been accom- 
plished, it had been only accomplished with most unnecessary 
friction, labour, and wear-and-tear, and that most of it was of 
a non-political kind. Political legislation would “ sooner or 
later” be inevitable, and it was then that the Closure 
would be tested, and that the necessity for maintaining the 
character of the House which has absorbed all governing power 
would be most strongly felt. Upon this subject Lord Harting- 
ton evidently spoke from the most fervid and immovable con- 
viction. He recurred to it again and again, and adjured his 
audience to press it upon their representatives. He then turned 
tothe relations of this country and France, and acknowledged 
in eloquent terms the immense difficulty which French states- 
men, with so many troubles pressing on them, feel “in arriving 
ata calm and temperate settlement” of troubles such as have 
arisen in Madagascar. Nevertheless, he intimated such troubles 
exist, and are not terminated by Mr. Shaw’s release. They are, 
too, of some moment, for though he called them “ unim- 
portant,” he congratulated himself and his hearers that Parlia- 

meat was not sitting to embarrass their settlement. 








It was on Egypt that Lord Hartington, as usual, went 
wrong. We hardly understand the provocation which induced 
him once more t> suggest a date for the evacuation, but he did 
it, We have quoted his words elsewhere, but the drift of them 
was that our mission in Egypt was only to restore good govern- 
ment, that the mechanism was advancing rapidly, and that 
the Khedive could, if he were wise, enable the British either to 
evacuate Egypt, or greatly to reduce the occupying force, 
before the reassembling of Parliament. As it is certain that the 
Khedive neither will nor can remedy the main evils of his 
country by that time, the object of this statement is doubtful, 
bat it will be understood on the Continent and in Egypt itself 
to mean that by February her Majesty’s Government wish the 
occupation to cease, and intend that it should. That conviction 
must paralyse everybody engaged in the work, from the Khedive, 
Whose throne will be in danger, to the Europeans, who will fear 
for their lives, and the Ministers, who will see no good in con- 
tiliating temporary sojourners in the land. Station-masters 
might as well offer to obey passengers by the express. Verily, 
the East will this time have an excuse for its most permanent sen- 
tment, “the patient,deep disdain ”’ of which Mr. Arnold sings. 

The Comte de Chambord was buried at Gdritz on Monday, 
amid’ a crowd of French Legitimists, numbering, it is said, 
2,000. The Comte de Paris was, however, not there, nor any of 
his family. The Comtesse de Chambord, a childless woman of 





high Conservative ideas, has all her”*life hated the Orleans 
family, at once as her husband’s heirs and his rivals, and she 
resolved to give an open proof of her feeling. She signified 
that she could not allow the Comte to be chief mourner at 
the funeral. This meant, according to Courtly etiquette, 
that she would not recognise him as King—for a King 
must go first at the funeral of one of his own House—and 
in this sense the Comte de Paris understood it. He at 
once refused to attend, and, declining an offer made by some 
leading Legitimists to secure him the first place by force, set off 
for Gmiinden. The Legitimist nobles did not follow him, and 
this is supposed to indicate that they deserted him, but this is 
not the case. They owed respect to their late chief, who was in 
no way responsible for the ill-advised, if natural act of his 
widow. 





There seems to be no doubt that the body of the French Legi- 
timist party, now consisting of a few thousand gentlemen, three- 
fourths of the Clergy, and perhaps half of the Breton peasantry, 
regard the Comte de Paris as King. Those present at the 
funeral, though forbidden by the Austrian authorities to make 
any demonstration—not, we imagine, out of fear of France, but 
fear of Prince Bismarck, who distrusts the French Royal family 
—signed a declaration accepting him as “ Head of the House of 
France,” a convenient euphemism for “ King.” None of the 
Royalist papers reject him, though the Univers waits to know 
his sentiments about the Church; and still less does any one 
acknowledge the only possible rival, Don Carlos, now “ eldest” of 
all the descendants of Hugh Capet. He is regarded as a foreigner, 
and his claim as a piece of arrogance without historic justifica- 
tion. The Comte de Paris, it is said, fully regards himself 
as King of France, and, indeed, when complaining, in private 
conversation, of the insult passed on him at Frohsdorf, called 
himself so, but he is most anxious to avoid demonstrations 
which would give the Ministry a pretext for expelling him from 
France. He desires to remain tranquilly at Eu, his favourite 
seat, and not to pass the rest of his life in Austria or England 
holding an unreal Court, with his son, perhaps, to succeed him 
in his exile. 


The French Government will probably leave “ Philip VIL.” 
alone, but it is not so certain that the Chamber will. A strong anti- 
pathy exists there to the Orleaunists and their social pretensions, 
and a deep-seated fear of the Army. It will be argued that all 
countries expel Pretenders, that “the King ” in France will be a 
focus of discontent, and that so long as he is there, the Army 
might at any moment proclaim him. Charles II. of England, 
Louis XVIII., Napoleon I., Napoleon III., all came back to 
thrones from exile, and one would think it an advantage to keep 
a Pretender within reach of a policeman, but the Republican 
majority will not think so. They will not be able to bear the 
malaise of perpetually expecting a military plot with its centre at 
Eu, and will prefer the imputation of violence. M. Ferry, it is 
evident, thinks the Chamber will not be tranquil, and we 
fully expect to hear of a formal demand for the expulsion 
of “the King.” Whether the Orleans family will be in- 
cluded is more doubtful. The Comte de Paris was allowed to 
remain when he was heir to the Comte de Chambord, and it will 
be hard to expel his kinsfolk because he has become head of his 
house. The anxiety to be rid of the Duc d’Aumale may, how- 
ever, make the majority illogical, as well as unjust. 

The danger of a war between France and China has greatly 
increased. The attack on Hué, made without orders, followed by 
the new treaty extorted from the King, has given new power 
to the war party at Pekin. In that treaty the King is made to 
concede the sole protectorate over Anam to the French, who 
are, moreover, permitted permanently to occupy Tonquin. 
The Chinese are touchy about the protectorate, and abso- 
lutely determined not to bear the French in Tonquin within 
reach of the disaffected province of Yunnan. The Court of 
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Pekin have, therefore, ordered 15,000 regulars to the Tonquin 
border, who, as the Governor-General of South China remarked 
on Wedaesday to the correspondent of the Standard, “ desert ” 
in great numbers to join the Tonquinese or Black Flag army. 
They have also ordered their Fleet, sixty vessels in all, to Tonquin 
waters, have collected large supplies of munitions at Shanghai— 
these are purchased in San Francisco—and have, finally, given 
such a cue to their Ambassadors and principal Governors that 
they all say the Franco-Anamite Treaty means war. All this 
may be bounce, but it looks very like earnest, and the Chinese 
mob thinks so, and is getting furious. 

On the other side, the French Ministers show no signs of 
retreating. They have ordered Admiral Meyer and the Fleet 
in Chinese waters to go up to Canton as a naval demonstration, 
apparently as evidence that they are in earnest. They have 
despatched 1,600 men to Tonquin, and are collecting from the 
Marines, the Foreign Legion, and the forces in Algeria, 4,000 
more to be sent to the same destination. They profess still to 
disbelieve that China will fight, and perhaps regard the whole 
affair as a game of brag. ‘hey are, in fact, committing them- 
selves to war, if China resists, by every day’s proceedings; and if 
the issue depended solely on them, hostilities could not be 
avoided. Fortunately, Lord Granville, who does not want 
endless trouble with a blockade of the Treaty Ports, is holding 
back China, and the French people remain, as the Americans say, 
“to be heard from.” It is nearly impossible to believe that they 
will permit the Government to drag them into a considerable 
war on the other side of the world, in order to seize Tonquin, 
when they can have the rest of Anam without war. 


Lord Derby on Thursday made a very sensible and in one 
way bold speech, at the Manchester and Liverpool Agri 
cultural Show. He doubted if there was much reality in 
the cry for peasant- proprietary, for if there were, com- 
panies could easily buy large estates and sell them to the 
smaller applicants. He thought, however, that security for 
tenants was only just, though he doubted the expediency 
of going much further than the Agricultural Holdings Act. 
If the Irish system were adopted, the landlord would 
become a rent-chargeholder, and would spend nothing on the 
improvement of his property, which in England would be a 
great loss to agriculture. Still, “if farmers, as a body, were to 
ask for fixity of tenure, he believed they would get it, be- 
cause no power could resist them;” but he did not think 
the farmers really desired it. Many Peers, we suspect, 
will consider Lord Derby’s admission injudicious ; but it is 
strictly in accordance with the fact. It would be practically 
impossible to resist such a demand, with all the County Mem- 
bers voting for it, all the Irish Members, and at least half the 
Members for great towns. It is not, however, likely to be made. 
The English farmer does not want to tie his son to the soil, or 
to deprive himself of the chance of trying a new farm, or to be 
compelled to hold on through such a cycle of bad harvests as 
the one just ended. 


Prince Bismarck has given France a third, and, it is to be 
hoped, a final lecture. In an article of the 4th inst. in the 
North-German Gazette, obviously inspired, France is informed 
that the reason of German hostility is solely the French refusal 
to consider the Treaty ceding Alsace-Lorraine as of perpetual 
obligation. ‘ We only demand of France unreserved recogni- 
tion of the state of things now created by the justice of history 
and by treaties, in order to be able to continue on a permanent 
footing of friendly relations with her.” Germany will adhere to 
the existing arrangement, “to the last man.” For the rest, 
“wheresoever the French nation may cast its eyes in order to 
extend the sphere of its influence, it will never be met by 
German rivalry ”; and, indeed, 'rench foreign policy has already 
since the peace obtained results which may flatter the pride of 
France, * as well as gratify those who have her material interests 
at heart.” “ Why cannot everybody keep the Tenth Comm- 


mandment,” said the millionaire, after dinner, “as I dof” 


Prince Bismarck, indeed, goes farther than the million- 
aire, for he tells his adversary,—‘I am content; therefore 


covet anything you please anywhere, provided it is not mine. 
Covetousness of my property leads to chaos and universal 
war.” The Prince has played many éles in his time, but we 
should not have fancied that the part of Pecksniff would have 
attracted him at all. 


The Emperor of Austria has discovered, as we expected, that 
discontent in Croatia is serious, but has for the present sided 





with the Magyars. He has sent back Tinea, the He 
garian Premier, to Pesth, with assurances of hig Pe 4 
confidence, and has accepted the resignation of the Slavo: a 
Ban of Croatia. He is not to be replaced for the at 
sent. In his stead, General Ramberg has been seal 
Royal Commissioner, with virtually unlimited powers, ana 
especial orders to restore the Hungarian arms which wer 
pulled down in Agram. The General will restore order pe 
course, in the capital; but military force is sorely taxed ty - 
with an agrarian movement, and the Croatian riots are in al 
part agrarian. The peasantry in large bodies are attacking the 
landlords, and plundering their houses. This discontent of the 
peasantry is showing itself all over Hungary, and is a rebellion 
against wretchedness, intensified by a feeling that the better 
classes are of a different race and language. In the mogt 
serious outbreak of the kind which the Emperor has had 
to face—that of the Gallician peasants in 1848—the Govern. 
ment went with the masses; but they fear the Hungarians, who. 
are very determined, who possess a militia, and who might 
make common cause with the Germans against the dreaded 
Slavs. 


Mr. Chamberlain has addressed a letter to the Battersea 
Radical Association, which seems to imply that the Government 
have decided to separate the County Franchise Bill from the 
Redistribution Bill. He says:—“I have always assumed that 
the first step in the direction of reform would be the assimilation 
of the borough and county franchise. Public opinion must 
ripen considerably before it would be possible for any Govern. 
ment to go further, and the final settlement of the franchise 
question must of necessity be postponed until there is evidence 
of a suificient general agreement on the subject. I believe 
that the wisest course for all reformers at this moment 
is to unite on what is immediately practicable.” We 
have always maintained that this would be the wiser course, 
even at the risk of the Lords insisting that they will not 
pass a Franchise Bill unaccompanied by Redistribution. More. 
over, the rural population have a right to a voice in the Re. 
distribution Bill, which might easily be so drawn as to involye 
a practical revolution. 


The Prince of Bulgaria has issued a Manifesto, confessing 
virtually that his assumption of absolute power was a mistuke, 
and convoking a grand National Assembly to consider a new 
Constitution, which will be submitted by a Commission. He 
has also recalled M. Zankoff, the Liberal leader, exiled two 
years ago. Two explanations are offered of this change of 
policy. According to one, the Russian Government has forced 
it upon the Prince; and according to another, he has been 
driven into it by anger at the interference and despotism of the 
Russian Government. The latter is, primd facie, the more pro 
bable explanation ; but the other is conceivable, if, as we suspect, 
Prince Alexander is favourable to the Austro-German alliance, 
In that case, the Russian Government, relying on Slavonic 
feeling, would prefer a Constitution, which would enable the 
Assembly to tie the Prince’s hands. The struggle between 
Austria and Russia in the little Courts of the Balkan is becoming 
exceedingly keen, the States being still unwilling to forma 
federal alliance which would enable them to defy external inter- 
ference. 


For once, the first account of a calamity proves to be below 
the truth. In spite of some contradictory statements and some 
possible exaggerations, it is quite clear that the convulsion im 
the Straits of Sunda, which on August 25th and some follow. 
ing days alarmed western Java and eastern Sumatra, was of 
historic magnitude. Sixteen volcanic cones rose in the Straits 
themselves, making all charts useless and navigation danger- 
ous ; the volcanoes, suddenly become active, threw stones so vast 
that they destroyed the great temple of Boro Buddha (Great 
Buddha), one of the wonders of the world, built when priests 
from India were ruling Java; and the tidal waves 
rolled over entire districts. Even if we distrust the e& 
traordinary and detailed telegram from New York pub 
lished in the Daily News of Monday—and its geography 
is certainly vague—the official accounts are sufficient t 
prove that both in Sumatra and Java entire districts have 
been submerged, and that the loss of life probably exceeds 
100,000. Indeed, matters may be even worse, for the Governor 
General has telegraphed that from some of the districts affected, 
Lampong in particular, he can obtain no information, and 6 
survey must be made before the entire extent of the catastrophe 
can be realised. It is supposed as yet that among the dead are 
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0) Europeans, chiefly soldiers, quarry overseers, and minor 
officials; but there may have been sailing ships in the Straits 


at the time. 

The news from Zululand is not pleasant reading, but we do 
not know that it directly concerns us. Cetewayo, furious -with 
defeat, and perhaps with the British for giving him bad advice, 
js rallying his party within the Reserves, and has compelled 
he Government of Natal to send a few hundred men to the 
Reserves to watch him, and prevent his making the Reserves 
a base of invasion. He has been joined by considerable numbers 
of Zulus, the chiefs opposed to him have collected their men 
and are marching on him, and it is believed that in a few days 
we shall hear of a final and most sanguinary battle. The 
Joss of life will be terrible, but the British cannot stop it, 
and if from the battle some one party emerges completely 
victorious, there may be order again. Of course, on the 
gpot the whole affair is ascribed to the release of Cetewayo, 
but before he was released the chiefs had commenced to fight 
among themselves. Our mistake was not in restoring him, but 
in restoring him without his full power and his whole territory, 
and a formal recognition of him.as the supreme Chief. Even 
jn Zululand, any authority, however despotic, is preferable to 
anarchy. 


The election for Rutland ended on Friday week in a crushing 
defeat for the Liberals. The county is very small, and purely 
agricultural, while most of its landlords are Conservative; 
put there has been no contest for forty years, the 
registration has been neglected, and it was fancied that 
much Liberalism might be latent. Mr. Davenport Handley, 
a popular landlord, was, therefore, put forward by the Liberals, 
and approved by the Farmers’ Alliance; Mr. J. W. Lowther, a 
thorough-going Tory, being the Conservative candidate. Mr. 
Handley, however, received only 194 out of 1,054 votes,—that 
is, he was beaten by four to one. It is asserted, as usual, that 
the farmers were coerced, tiaat the agents went round among 
them, and that they do not believe in the ballot; but the truth 
is, we fear, that they remain Tory. If the Liberals can convince 
them of Liberalism, the landlords will be as powerless as they 
are in the Scotch counties. 


The Spaniards appear to be convinced that the recent 
émeute in Spain, which was put down so easily that the 
King has now left his dominions for Vienna, was fomented 
by the French Republicans. They, it is said, found the 
money which induced the regiments to revolt, and used S. 
Zorrilla as their instrument. The story is stoutly denied, but 
both in Italy and Spain the French Republicans have now a 
double motive for overthrowing the Government. King Hum- 
bert has joined the German alliance, and King Alfonso will, 
it is believed, accede to it before his return. France will then 
be surrounded, and, as it were, strangled, by enemies whom it is 
impossible to attack, each link in the chain protecting the other. 
Theonly method of breaking the chain is to upset the Monarchy 
in Spain and Italy, and the French Republicans, therefore, feel 
that not only their cause, but that of their country, is forwarded 
by intrigue. 


The Chancellors of Berlin and Austria have met by appoint- 
ment at Salzburg, and have held long conversations, extending 
over parts of three days. All kinds of rumours are therefore 
spread, and it is even said that the chances of a French Revo- 
lution, and the possible need of combined action against France, 
have been the subjects of discussion. There is no need, how- 
ever, of any such violent hypothesis. The allied Powers touch 
almost every State in Europe, and their attitude towards each 
must involve an occasional necessity for counsel. The affairs 
of Austria in the Balkan alone are of endless complexity. She 
is struggling with Russia in Servia, Roumania, Montenegro, 
Bulgaria, aud ‘Turkey ; all those States are forming new combi- 
nations, some of them cemented by marriages, and she can take 
no step without the consent of Germany. Then there is the 
reported Spanish offer to join the alliance to be considered, 
and considered carefully, for if it is accepted, the Spanish Repub- 
licans will ally themselves more closely with France. And 
further, Roumania has asked to be admitted into the alliance. 
There is ample material for discussion, without imagining that 
Prince Bismarck sees war either with France or Russia in the 
near distance. 


Marwood, the hangman, is dead of pneumonia, and for 
Some inexplicable reason the occurrence has been treated 





as an event of pnblic importance. The Times placed a 
notice of him in its obituary, supposed to be reserved to 
eminent persons, and the papers, especially in the provinces, 
have been full of accounts of him, of his kindliness, his 
homeliness, his skill in the management of the long drop, and 
his industry in his trade of cobbler. We are told that he took 
to the work voluntarily, that he was very proud of his pro- 
fession and constantly talked about it, and that he intended to 
open a museum above his shop, containing all the ropes and 
relics he had collected at various executions. All this is highly 
morbid and discreditable. There must be a public hangman, 
and it is conceivable that he might be a decent man; but the 
reasons which make it expedient that executions should be pri- 
vate make it also expedient that the operator should be forgotten. 
Grave-worms are God’s creatures, and blameless; but their 
biographies are not for print. 


Nothing can be more right than the advice that Englishmen 
should take a warmer interest in the West Indian Islands. 
They are among our oldest possessions, they are perplexed 
with many problems, and they ask for an atteption they 
do not receive. One argument, however, recently pressed 
for attending to them is utterly false. We have, it is said, 
a special responsibility to West Indian Negroes, because 
in our unwise Liberalism we gave them emancipation. We 
might as well say that because we relieved the Catholics of the 
penal laws we owe a special! responsibility to Romanists. Emanci- 
pation is not a gift, but the cessation of a crime. The State 
authorised certain noblemen and gentlemen to rob the West 
Indian labourers of their wages, to sell their services, and 
to whip them at discretion. ‘Then it ceased to authorise 
those crimes. That we are specially responsible to the negroes 
because, for more than 2 hundred years, we degraded, and 
plundered, and terrified them, till the race has even yet not 
regained its morale, may be true; but to say that we are 
responsible for ceasing to do those things, is to adopt Hebridean 
morality, in liea of Christian. In those islands, they had once 
an idea that if a man saved another from drowning, he was 
bound to maintain him all his life. He had given life, and life 
must be sustained. 





The Standard, of Friday, has an amusing account of the kea, 
a variety of green parrot in New Zealand, which has lately been 
placed under ban by the Legislature. Anybody is to havea 
shilling who kills a kea. It appears that the bird, which is 
naturally graminivorous, a few years ago, during a severe 
winter, found it impossible to procure food, and haunted the 
carcase butchers’ sheds to eat bits of mutton. It approved 
the mutton, though mutton is not indigenous to New 
Zealand, while the kea is, and _ presently discovered, 
whether by inductive ratiocination or experience, that sheep 
were made of it. So it attacked the sheep. Flocks of keas 
visit the folds at night, settle on the sheep, whose wool 
gives a bird a fine purchase, and peck and peck till they reach 
the kidney fat, which they eat, while the poor sheep dies in 
agony. English dogs also, when they take to sheep-eating, 
always gorge themselves with the kidney fat, often neglecting 
the flesh, and killing sheep after sheep for their dainty. The 
shepherds in New Zealand sometimes lose a sheep a night, and 
the kea is declared to be as costly a pest as the rabbit. We 
should have imagined a little tar would have protected the 
sheep ; but how does it happen that the beast when he feels the 
bird’s claws does not roll? Would a breed of sheep which had 
learned to roll because of the kea survive all other sheep? It 
ought, on the Darwinian theory. 


We confess with pleasure that we have been taken in by Mr. 
Healy and the Western Mail, and that no Liberal paper has 
published the rabid nonsense about the Ministry which we 
quoted last week from the Gloucester Jowrnal. All the stuff about 
“the hateful and atrocious Gladstone, whom ’twere flattery to 
call a rascal,” appeared, it is true, in its columns and in a leader, 
but in a form which showed clearly enough the writer’s inten- 
tion. This was to satirise by exaggeration the senseless abuse 
in which so many Tories occasionally indulge, and to suggest 
that if such be the Government, what must the people be? The 
writer has been a little run away with by his own joke; but 
nobody who read his article as a whole could doubt that it was 
written with a sincerely Liberal intention, and by one who thought 
the Tory prophecies of woe more than ridiculous. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 100 to 100}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD HARTINGTON AT SHEFFIELD. 


HE Heir-Apparent, while in his father’s dominions and 
with the King still living, rarely says much aloud. He 

does not want to embarrass, he does not want to be snubbed, 
and he does not want to reveal himself prematurely. He is 
quite aware of the fact, which all outsiders forget, that on 
ascending the throne he will accept a new set of conditions, 
which will profoundly modify some of his convictions, and all 
his notions of what is practicable. He will occupy, to begin 
with, a new position towards all men and towards history, and 
will be bound by a new set of responsibilities and pledges. 
Consequently, he, if an able man, withdraws a good deal into 
himself, and thinks “ self-suppression,” “ reticence,” “ reserve,” 
and “caution” words of the highest meaning. Lord Hartington 
is the Heir-Apparent of the Liberal Party, and we are not, 
therefore, surprised either because he has said little in the past 
Session, or because he made his speech at Sheffield a little too 
colourless for his admirers. He intended to say as little as he 
could, and though he said that little weightily, he succeeded. 
He hardly alluded to the future, except in the remark that 
measures which would excite warm politicai feeling were 
sooner or later inevitable, and that the full danger of obstruc- 
tion, and the full necessity of maintaining the character of the 
House of Commons, would not be felt till then; and even as 
regards the present, he was reserved and careful. The little 
he did say was, however, on all subjects but one, excellent. 
Nothing could be better, for example, than his remarks on that 
most grave of existing questions, the relations of this country 
with France,—remarks as important in their tone as in 
their phraseology. Lord Hartington, it is evident, has 
no desire to quarrel with France, and still less desire to 
utilise her troubles; but he is not disposed to assert that she 
gives no offence, or to refrain from insisting that she should 
do justice. He thoroughly admits that the very weakness of 
France, and the multitude of troubles on her hands, increase 
the difficulty her statesmen find in doing the justice they would 
easily do in calmer times, but still he insists that it should be 
done. “It was a mistake to suppose that the arrest of Mr. 
Shaw was necessarily a ground of quarrel between us and the 
French Republic, and it would be equally a mistake to suppose 
that the release of Mr. Shaw has removed the ground of differ- 
ence between us and our neighbours.” In other words, France 
must explain her agent’s conduct at Tamatave a little more 


satisfactorily. That is the true line to take, and the 
French Government, if they are wise, will recognise 
that, as Lord Hartington has taken it as fully as 


the Foreign Office, the matter deserves their serious 
attention. It is no Tory and no Radical Chauvinist who is 
giving them that grave hint. No Englishman thinks without 
horror of a quarrel with France, and the troubled sense of 
insecurity it must necessarily involve ; but no Englishman is 
ready to endure insult from France, such as her agents at a 
distance, who delight to feel their power, are far too ready to 
offer. The two nations, to remain in amity, must act as 
courteous equals, and be ready, when they have unwittingly 
given offence, to make gracious reparation. Otherwise, a 
sense of bitterness will remain which, on the occur- 
rence of any accident, may produce an explosion. The 
materials are there, and we respect Lord Hartington 
for the courage with which he maintained, in a place 
like Sheffield, where the orinion is specially unpopular, —that 
in delicate negotiations “the public welfare and advantage 
do not suffer at all by the suspense of the activity of 
Parliament.” Secrecy is often mere affectation; but, as he 
said, in difficult affairs the introduction into council of every 
busybody, every candid friend, and, perhaps, every secret 
enemy, is not expedient. Concessions are much more easily 
made, especially by proud men in temporary embarrassment, 
when the few present are intent on averting, and not on ex- 
asperating the difficulties which arise from amour-propre. 
No one can doubt that many of the questions asked 
in Parliament by the Parnellites are intended to make 
peace difficult, or that with the Recess some of the most 
formidable obstacles in the way of the Foreign Office have 
disappeared. 

It is only upon Egyptian affairs that Lord Hartington 
partially breaks his reserve, and in his reference to them he has, 
we think, done mischief. Either he dislikes the experiment 
we are trying, deeming its success impossible, or he is con- 
vinced that the country is impatient of a continued stay in 





Egypt, for he is never content without reiterating that w, 
immediately going out of it. He admits as fully as an Fe p 
critics the gravity of the task we have to perform theres a 
no light thing to restore authority which has go radel : 
shaken, especially when that Government is, regarded * 
European point of view, so defective as in many reapects the 
Government of Egypt is. It is no light thing to reconstitute 
authority which has almost been cast down by armed j 
surrection, and which has rested and which still restg i: 
foreign armies of occupation.” But, nevertheless, he not oh 
believes that we shall do it, but believes it so stron rd 
that for the second time he fixes dates, and suggests that, « if 
they are wise, the Khedive and his Government will make ‘good 
use of the time which lies before them before the British Honge. 
of Commons again comes together to demand an account of 
the situation; and will be able to show such a list of reforms 
accomplished, and guarantees for freedom and order given, ag 
will make it an easy task for us, even ia the opinion of the 
most timid of our critics, greatly to reduce, if not altogether to 
remove, the Army of Occupation from the soil of Egypt,” 
The form of that remark is conditional, but the tes 
mediate impression throughout Europe will be that the 
British Government desire and intend that the occupation 
should end by February, and that they will accept the appean 
ance of reform as sufficient reason for departure. If that 
is their policy, we had much better not have gone to Egypt at 
all, for we shall be compelled either to go there again, or 
to witness in silent vexation a régime under which every pro- 
mise we have made to the people will be violated. And if that 
is not their policy, then we cannot see the wisdom of telling 
all men in Egypt that we shall not stay, and so making al} 
Egyptian officials and rebels look forward to a near future 
when they will no longer feel the restraint imposed by the 
presence of a civilised Power. Even the Khedive is human, 
and if he is human, can be in no hurry by advanced legislation 
to hasten the period when the last sentinel shall depart, and 
he will be left alone with five million foes. 





THE ROYALISTS OF FRANCE. 


E do not believe that the Royalist party in France is 

dead, or that it will adopt the theory of election, or 

that it will be broken up by internal dissensions. On the 
contrary, we believe that the party, such as it is, is a little 
stronger than it was because of the death of the Comte de Cham- 
bord. That event makes the grandson of Louis Philippe, the 
Prince who calls himself Comte de Paris, King of France, so 
far as hereditary claim can confer such a title ; and in spite of 
the squabbles at Frohsdorf, which recall those of Versailles 
under the old régime, and the indecision of newspapers which 
are not quite independent and are waiting for their cue, it is 
sufficiently clear both that the Comte de Paris accepts the 
position, and that the few convinced Royalists of France accept 
him. The Comte de Paris is a cautious man, fond of dignified 
quiet, and indisposed while he can help himself to be 
driven into exile, during which the management of his 
party will be very difficult, and the Chamber in a fit of 
annoyance may sequestrate the possessions of the family 
until its members have signed some oath of renunciation. 
Englishmen, perhaps, think that fear unreal; but the House 
of Orleans has lost its great fortune twice, French Republicans 
at once dread and dislike the money-power of their rivals, and 
the example of Prince Bismarck, who has sequestrated the large 
property of the Guelfs on strictly political grounds, has demoral- 
ised the conscience of Continental statesmen. The Comte, 
therefore, avoids demonstrations as far as possible; but by 
signing himself “ Philippe,” by notifying his cousin’s decease to 
the crowned heads—a task which otherwise would have fallen 
to the nearest relative—by receiving the homage of great 
Legitimists like the Duke de Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia and General 
Charette, and above all, by insisting on his right to precedence at 
the funeral—an absurd claim, unless he attends as King—he has 
sufficiently announced that he assumes the position occupied by 
the Comte de Chambord. He will in all probability do 
nothing in consequence of his claim, and certainly nothing 
hostile to the Republic; but he makes the claim, and unless 
we utterly misread the ideas of the party, the Legitimists will 
acknowledge it. They cannot help themselves, They may 
not like him personally, but they are bound in the chains of 
their own theory. He is by that theory King of France, and their 
duty is not affected either by his character or his opinions, oF 
his grandfather’s treachery to his House. A bitter fanati¢ 
here and there may pretend to believe that the eldest Bourbon 
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instead of the eldest French Bourbon, is heir to the titular 
throne, but he will yield when he finds the Pope opposed 
to him, and for the rank and file no hesitation is 80 
much as possible. Even were the claim of the Comte de Paris 
mnsound, the average Legitimist would not abandon him for 
the foreigner; and the claim is as sound as history, prescrip- 
tion, and the admission of Henri Cing can possibly make it. 
The Comte is, therefore, head of the Royalist party, which 
henceforward is united, and will be managed by a man of 
much prudence, sound though borne intelligence, and great 
naintance with the realities of the situation. It will, in 
fact, be fairly well managed. 
The Royalist party is, therefere, stronger for what has hap- 
ned, and the true question of interest is the extent of its 
strength. This, though indefinitely below that of the 
mblicans, is not quite so slight as many writers, unin- 
structed by the jealousy of the Republican chiefs, choose 
to assume. In physical strength, the Royalist party is, of 
course, hopelessly weak. The peasantry of France, who for 
electoral purposes and purposes of insurrection arc almost the 
nation, have obviously accepted the Republic, which in every 
local election obtains more and more supporters. The 
“doubtful ” Councils-General have been carried this year in 
dozens, and within five years, if the Constitution survives and 
no great catastrophe occurs, the Royalists in the Senate will 
be as few as they now are in the Chamber ; and the Legisla- 
ture, when sitting for the election of a President, or for a 
revision of the Constitution, will be unmistakably Repub- 
lian. The artisans of the cities are not only not Royal- 
ists, but are anti-Royalist to such an extent that if 
monarchy were restored they would have to be held down 
by military force. The people, therefore, of France may 
be called Republican, nor is there much chance of the 
gradual conversion of which we hear so much. If the Comte 
de Paris waits for that, he will wait long. The peasantry 
adhere to their opinions. Great masses of men accustomed to 
self-government do not surrender the right or declare them- 
selves incapable, nor do Frenchmen willingly set privileged 
classes above themselves. The old belief in the Bourbons 
and loyalty towards them are dead in most provinces, and 
dying even in Brittany; and the people, if left to them- 
selves, would, if they wanted a temporary Dictator, choose 
one within the Republic. A Restoration such as occurred 
in England, with the consent of the vast majority of 
the people, is, we believe, impossible. They would dread 
too much the recurrence of the ancien regime, still re- 
garded with horror. But still, the Comte de Paris is not 
without his chance. Experience shows that the French people, 
once defeated, or out of heart, or panic-struck, will allow others 
temporarily to choose rulers for them. They do not in such 
moods care to resist, they will not support the defeated 
Government, and they know—taught as they have been by 
a century of Revolutions—that they can if they please, when 
they like, upset any Government they choose. They accepted 
Louis XVIII. at the hands of foreigners, Louis Philippe 
at the hands of a few representatives, Louis Napoleon 
at the hands of the officers, M. Thiers at the hands 
of the classes dirigeantes, who, after the German victory, 
found themselves absolute in the Assembly called by M. 
Thiers. If any great misfortune befell the Republic, 
such as a visible defeat in the field; if external affairs went 
wrong enough to produce panic; if the Republic seemed to 
menace property; if, in the religious conflict, the Republican 
chiefs affronted the little remainder of religious feeling left 
in France, the people might, and probably would, let 
the classes dirigeantes try again; and the classes diri- 
geantes, the wealthy, the upper bureaucrats, the higher 
Officers, the men of social position, have all a kind- 
ness, more or less developed, for the historic monarchy, 
and for the régime of inequalities which would accompany it, 
and which would so aggrandise their position. They would 
turn to the only alternative available—the old Monarchy— 
and if that were possible, try that. The Comte de Paris 
makes that possible, and this, and this only, is his chance. It 
18 not a good one by any means. It is so thin, that it hardly 
deserves attentive consideration, but still it exists, and must 
be acknowledged by those who try to forecast the immediate 
future of France, It is so acknowledged by the Republican 
chiefs, who must know France, and who are even now discuss- 
ing whether they had not better expel the Bourbon family from 
their country. They want only, their papers say, a fair excuse. 
They would not be so jealous, if they saw no chances for the 


Royalists, even though their jealousy is sharpened, as we fear 





is the case, by social pretensions which they cannot ignore, and 
have not the moral strength to despise. 

It will be observed that we have left out the third alterna- 
tive, the acceptance of a Bonaparte, and we have done so 
deliberately. The chance of the Imperialists may arrive here- 
after, but at present they are fettered by a chief as impossible 
as even the Comte de Chambord. Even if Prince Napoleon 
resigned or died, the Army alone could or would strike for 
Prince Victor, and the Army has no motive to do it which 
would not bring it quite as strongly to the side of the Comte 
de Paris. In either case the Sovereign could not rule for 
himself, and the General who would rule would be as powerful 
and as safe under the King as under an Emperor, and more 
dignified. Among the people, the Bonapartists no more prosper 
than the Royalists do,even Corsica at last electing Repub- 
licans, This generation has not forgotten Sedan, or the 
German invasion, or the imprisonment of the French Army, 
and till it has, any acceptable Pretender with history behind 
him will be preferred to Napoleon V. The Napoleonic 
legend may re-cement itself, and there is always the chance in 
the Bonaparte House of an individual with great personal 
qualities, or even genius; but for the present, the discon- 
tented would turn by preference to “ the King,” whose accept- 
ance would, at all events, re-cement the history of France, 
and who could assume power without subjecting himself 
and his supporters to the dangerous judgment of a plebiscite. 
That he ever will be in circumstances to assume it, we dis- 
believe. We look rather to see France, with all careers open 
as they are now, throw up men with a capacity for governing 
under Republican forms, and with the direct help of the people ; 
but still, the death of the Comte de Chambord has made of the 
old Monarchy the most conceivable alternative. We shall be 
greatly surprised if the Chamber does not think so too, and if 
on its reassembling the furious majority does not mark its 
sense of the change which has occurred by demanding the 
expulsion of a family which has the unfortunate possession of 
so much history that it can never be forgotten, and can never 
be treated exactly like any other, 





WILL FRANCE FIGHT CHINA ? 


T will be time enough to discuss the annoyances which a 
French invasion of China must produce—and they will be 
many and considerable,—when war has actually been declared. 
At present, black as the prospect looks, the biggest Power con- 
cerned, the French people, has never been consulted at all. 
Affairs are in such a condition that if the Governments are 
left alone war is inevitable, for that of China wiil not surrender 
Tonquin, and that of France is moving against Tonquin under 
a conviction that Pekin is only bragging; but the Govern- 
ments are not the only referees. The French people is master 
in France. It has given some sort of consent to some sort of 
action in Tonquin, which it was carefully told would be of no 
importance ; but it has not sanctioned war with China. To 
us, looking on quietly, without the fixed idea that Great 
Britain will suffer which so moves some of our contem- 
poraries, it seems next to impossible that the French 
should give that sanction. As we understand the foreign 
policy of the French Deputies, they are inclined in small 
affairs, requiring no heavy loans and involving no serious 
drafts upon the Army, to let the active politicians in Paris 
follow their own devices. If the latter see their way to pleasant 
little acquisitions like Tunis, or North-west Madagascar, or the 
New Hebrides, without great expense, and by using only the 
18,000 men paid for Colonial servic2, they may make those 
acquisitions, but the Chamber will give them neither fresh 
millions nor regiments of the Line for any such purpose. The 
Deputies will keep their children and their treasure for the great 
struggle of the future by which they hope to recovertheir prestige 
in Europe, and, if it is humanly possible, their lost provinces. It 
was under this determination that they regulated the descent on 
Tunis, which otherwise would have ended in an Italian war, and 
under this that they compelled M. de Freycinet to desert England 
in the Egyptian expedition. They would undertake nothing large 
with Prince Bismarck looking on, and with the European struggle 
still unsettled. That is a perfectly intelligible policy, and one 
by no means so ignoble as it is sometimes declared to be, and 
it is certainly the policy of the people. That after deserting 
an ally, as they did in Egypt, a country which keenly interests 
them, the French electors should consent to manufacture a 
war with China merely as an enterprise, is to us still incredi- 
ble. They are very ignorant, and their Government is very 
unscrupulous in its statements; but still, sooner or Jater they 
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must know approximately the truth. They cannot, in the face 
of Marquis Tseng’s warm affirmations and the full in- 
formation of the English newspapers, be fed with lies for ever. 
They must hear at last that the invasion of Tonquin means 
one of two things,—either a long campaign in Tonquin, or a 
march on the Chinese capital. If French statesmen choose 
the former, they must conquer a tropical province full 
of hills and marshes and rivers, defended by a martial 
population who are reinforced week by week with an endless 
supply of Chinese soldiers, armed with good Californian rifles, 
acting from a base supplied with all things, and guided by 
German and American advisers. If the French are defeated 
at any point, they will be exterminated ; and if they are not 
defeated, they will hold nothing but the land on which their 
troops are encamped. The defence of Tonquin can be main- 
tained for two years, and as French conscripts die rapidly, and 
French Generals will attempt nothing without sufficient force, 
they will not conquer the province without expending 
£15,000,000 sterling and 40,000 men. If, on the other hand, 
the French statesmen strike straight at China, they must 
march upon Pekin, that is, must send 30,000 men at least— 
the actual number will be greater, for the specialty of French 
Generals,as wesawin Tunis, is to waste mere conscripts — 14,000 
miles, forward all supplies except food, including coal for their 
steamers, maintain their army in a country where they have 
no foothold, and conquer a capital defended by 100,000 men, 
who, though not good soldiers, care nothing how many die. 
They will not do it, even if they succeed, for a smaller ex- 
penditure of men or money than the conquest of Tonquin 
would involve; and when they have done it, will have no 
compensation except the right to waste a corps d’armée in 
garrisoning Indo-China. The French cannot colonise, even if 
they wanted to do so, there is no revenue above expenses to 
be obtained, and the trade will go, as trade always does 
go, even in Cochin China, to Englishmen, Germans, and 
Americans. This is the very best prospect before them, 
while it is always possible that they may be defeated, 
and that in carrying on their operations they may incur 
the active hostility either of the English or the Germans, 
whom their officers will treat with an arrogance certain sooner 
or later to be resented. Of course, if the French are willing 
to undergo these sacrifices and face these risks, and put their 
whole strength into the task, their road to conquest is open; 
but in fighting China, they engage in a serious war, precisely 
of the kind on which since 1870 they have refused to embark. 
What is the reason for believing that they have changed their 
minds? We do not believe they have changed them. 

We shall be told that French honour is involved; but are 
the French particularly concerned about honour in such cases ? 
They cannot endure retreat in Europe, and, when forced to 
yield, display a persistent vindictiveness hardly to be expected 
from their character; but outside Europe they have always, when 
necessary, retreated without concern. They gave up their Ameri- 
can possessions. They gave up their Indian possessions. They 
gave up Mexico. They gave up Syria. They gave up Egypt. In 
none of these cases did the people display any serious resent- 
ment, and what is there in Tonquin to excite so much enthu- 
siasm? To avoid a conflict with China is only to do what 
Russia has done, in spite of much more serious provocation, 
within the last two years, and this is the only sacrifice the French 
are called upon to make. Their petty defeat at Hanoi will be 
amply avenged by the submission of the Court of Hu¢; while, as 
to material interests, they acquire the virtual sovereignty of the 
whole of Lower Anam, and stretch their dominion from Saigon 
to Tonquin, in an unbroken line, over territories which it will 
take them years to organise, and which they can extend north- 
ward just as faras they choose. The Chinese are perfectly ready 
to leave them unmolested in Anam ; indeed, they not only made 
that offer to M. Bourrée, but signed a Treaty agreeing to 
everything, except the renunciation of their nominal suzerainty, 
which need no more matter to the French Viceroy of Cochin 
China than it matters to the King of Burmah, the Regent of 
Nepaul, or the Chiefs of the Shan States. The French Chamber 
will know before it has sat a week that an indemnity can be ob- 
tained for the death of Captain Riviére, that their flag will be 
saluted all through Indo-China, and that they can have all that 
is worth having in Indo China without war, if only they will 
leave Tonquin alone. At the same time, they will know that 
if they do not leave it, they must accept a long and san- 
guinary war of the exact kind which the peasantry, the con- 
scripts, and the junior officers most detest, with Prince Bis- 
marck smiling the while at such a waste of force, and with 


—— ey 


occupied. We cannot believe that the Deputies w;} 

war, or will hesitate, if need be, to wales either ‘4 “ 
lemel-Lacour or the Ferry Ministry to the desire of their pia 
stituents for peace. If they will not, then indeed Englishmen 
will have to consider very gravely the policy of France. which 
will then be seen to be directed not by the people but b 
governing class full of ambition and of greed; but the Ry 
tingency has not yet arrived. As we have said, the French 
people is really, as well as legally, master in France, and the 
French people has not yet sanctioned a war with China, 





THE RUTLAND ELECTION. 


T would be unwise, of course, to exaggerate the meaning of 
a defeat such as the Liberals suffered in Rutland on 
Friday week. No seat has been lost, and no Liberal much 
expected victory. The county is small, it is purely agricul. 
tural; and its landlords, with one marked exception, are 
generally Conservative. It has of late years had no political 
history, but has returned for election after election Conservatives 
unopposed. It is, in fact, just the place where the minority 
has only a fair chance at a General Election, when the voters 
are really and consciously appointing a Government, instead of 
merely electing a representative ; and consequently, may be 
carried out of their more selfish selves by high political interest 
and excitement. Mr. Gladstone’s reign would not be cut short by 
any result of the Rutland by-election, and political passion 
therefore, was comparatively shallow. Nevertheless, the election 
was not so uninteresting as some of our Liberal friends believe, 
They attach a great deal too much importance to some 
pleasant arguments which are not sound. They think the 
coming suffrage will change all things in the rural districts, 
and forget the great probability that the reform may not 
arrive for years. It is quite possible that before household 
suffrage is introduced into the counties, the Lords, who know 
quite well how dubious even Liberal farmers are about 
that matter, may force a dissolution, which, even if the 
Liberals win, may leave Mr. Parnell with the casting 
voice, and open an endless chapter of accidents. They 
say the county is sleepy, but there is nothing in its position, 
almost in the centre of England, to make it sleepier than any 
other agricultural district. They say it is small, and as a 
county so it is; but it has 1,700 voters, and it is no smaller 
than many a district which in a great county holds the balance 
of power. The representatives for North Lincoln, or North 
Devon, or even the West Riding, who boast of the size of 
their electoral areas, would not be pleased to know that 
within those areas any district equal to Rutland was as 
hopelessly hostile as Rutland showed itself to Liberalism. 
They would think it a very dangerous sign indeed if 
over well-defined spaces within their own boundaries 
they could not attract the support even of a respect- 
able minority. There is nothing special about Rutland ex- 
cept its long freedom from contests, and the consequent 
absence of electoral organisation. Everybody voted without 
being drilled, voted as he pleased, on the spur, so to speak, of 
the moment,—a fact which, to our thinking, deepens the dis- 
couragement of the result for the defeated party. There was 
neither time nor organisation for trickery, the election was a 
sort of rush, and the result was that an exceptionally strong 
Tory, a Lowther—without, we believe, an acre in the county 
—was returned by a majority of three-fourths, The truth is, 
that the Liberals are, as regards the strictly rural districts, too 
sanguine ; that everywhere outside the cities they have still 
work to do, and that all over England there are broad tracts, 
definable patches of country, where their principles have 
mado no way at all; where the farmers, as a body, do 
not like them or believe in them, and where but for Dissent 
or the presence of Whig landlords, or other cause of the same 
kind, they would be politically nowhere. Everybody who 
knows the country knows that this is true, and we see no good 
in concealing it, or denying that it is one of the facts which do 
no credit either to the intelligence or the energy of Liberal 
politicians, Their business is to conquer these districts, and 
they do not do it. 

They will tell us next week, in querulous accord, that it is not 
their fault, that they are powerless against the landlords, and that 
the landlords are all for the sake of their own interests Conserva- 
tive; but the explanation is insufficient. We doubt the power 
attributed to the landlords. That there are landlords and agents 
here and there strong enough, rich enough, and tyrannical 
enough to make hostile voting dangerous, is true; but act 





all the world agreeing to disregard France because she is fuily 





coercion has become exceedingly rare, and will henceforward, 
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a 
gnder the Corrupt Practices Act, be rarer still. In most 
now-a-days, the great body of tenants who vote with 

a eit landlords do it either because they approve their views, 
+ because they are indifferent, or because they prefer even a 
fancied selfish interest which is immediate to a political gain 
ghich isremote. If they were once convinced on the other side, 
they would act on their convictions, like any other class ; and, in 
fact, Whenever they are moved enough to assert independence 
they do act independently enough. They know quite well that 
neither landlords nor agents like perpetual worry for remissions, 
exemptions, improvements, and the like, but, being sincerely 
interested in them, they act on their impressions as if neither 
Jandlords nor agents had tempers, or could make them felt. 
The landlords have “ influence,” of course, just as priests in 
Ireland have “ influence ;’ but, whenever the tenants are in 
earnest, the influence of either class is less than nothing. How 
many tenants can a hated landowner without personal force 
of character send to the poll anywhere, or how many could 
the most popular landlord induce to vote for a measure sup- 
ed to be certain to send down the value of wheat? Let 
the Liberal convictions of the farmers be only as strong as 
their conviction that dear wheat is good for them, and all the 
coercive influence would crumble into pieces, just as the much 
stronger coercive influence of the manufacturers crumbles when 
the “hands” are excited. The thing is no matter of specula- 
tion. We all see it occur at every election in Scotland and 
Wales, where over county after county every magnate moves 
one way and every tenant the other. What power, or in- 
fluence, or means of coercion do the landlords of Rutland 
possess which the landlords of Scotland and Wales do not, or 
where is the proof that the farmers of Rutland are less sturdy 
than Scotchmen or Welshmen? The truth is, the Liberals have 
converted Scotland and Wales, and have not converted Rutland 
and places like Rutland ; and this in part, in great part, is due 
to the single cause that they have not tried. On the farmers’ 
special grievance, insecurity, the Liberals have recently waked 
up, and have carried measures which, as farms once more 
become valuable, will be felt to deserve a gratitude, that, just 
now, while farming is the most depressing of trades, and whole 
bodies of tenants can hardly be coaxed to stay on the 
great estates, is not very fervent or deep-seated. But the 
standing grievance of the farmers, that Liberals do not feel 
for them, is not removed. We do not hesitate to say that if any 
other great industry had endured for two years suffering such as 
the farmers of arable land have endured for seven—waiting as 
they have done for the approach of bankruptcy, as slow and 
‘as inevitable as the tide—ten speeches of sympathy would 
have been made by Liberals where one has been directed to 
the farmers. The cycle of trouble is probably over and a 
cycle of sunshine come again, but that political effect of the 
bad time has not ceased to work. And finally, the Liberals 
have not met the grievance we plead on behalf of the 
farmers, have not tried heartily to bring home to them 
what Liberal principles are worth, or what they are. The 
tenantry are just as capable of comprehending the Liberal 
creed, if only it were brought home to them, as any other 
class in the community. But it is not brought home. There 
are ten teachers of the creed in any medium town for one in 
a district like Rutland. Every Liberal who speaks there 
thinks himself bound to talk agriculture, which he very often 
only half understands, instead of talking Liberalism, which he 
thoroughly understands, and about which he can speak with 
the foree which comes from sincere conviction, Why should 
the man who in Birmingham would show that Liberalism did 
not involve national dishonour, in Rutland begin talking of 
foot-and-mouth disease? The farmer feels for the national 
honour as much as any man. The farmers can respond to 
the larger teaching of Liberalism as well as anybody else, 
and are only irritated by the perpetual dwelling on special 
Acts which, as they know quite well, they could have forced 
a Tory Ministry to pass also. It is in Rutland, and all districts 
like Rutland, as it was in Liverpool. If we want Liberalism to 
Win, we must show that Liberalism is the better creed ; throw 
the petty questions of the “interests ” aside, and teach the voters 
directly why Liberalism is wise, and Conservatism not. Land- 
lordism, forsooth! Has landlordism in Rutland one-third the 
power it had in Midlothian, when Mr. Gladstone shattered it 
Without one appeal to the personal interests of the constituency ? 





THE MEASURE OF JUDICIAL SENTENCES. 


Oe of her Majesty’s Judges has broken the habitual 
Y silence of the Bench, in the face of criticism, by an 
article in the Nineteenth Century on “Inequality in Punish- 





ment.” It is put forth by way of answer, indirect rather 
than direct, to the complaints made, in the Press and else 
where, of the spasmodic and uneven character of the sen- 
tences passed on criminals by Judges of all kinds, from the 
Lords Justices of Appeal to the village “ Beak.” Lord Justice 
Fry does not “investigate the justice or injustice of these 
complaints.” This is just as well, as he would only waste 
space in proving what is easily established by reading half-a- 
dozen newspapers while the Assizes are going on. “ People 
will glibly complain of the inequality of two sentences,” be- 
cause there is ample stuff for glibness. There is no use 
disguising the fact that not only are the sentences passed 
by two different Judges terribly unequal, but the sen- 
tences passed even by the same Judge often exhibit an extra- 
ordinary inequality. Lord Justice Fry’s answer to the charge 
is substantially the somewhat official repartee, “If you are 
not satisfied, try and do it better yourself.” But it is couched 
in the philosophical form of an attempt to determine the 
measure of punishment, and, by showing the impossibility or 
difficulty of doing so, in effect to lay down the impossibility or 
difficulty of saying that one punishment is equal or unequal 
with another. 


The idea of punishment he traces to the idea of the 
connection between suffering and sin. He refuses to 
recognise the prevention of future crime by the indi- 
vidual, the prevention of future crimes by other individuals 
by the deterrent effect of punishment, the reformation of the 
offender, or the setting right of the wrong done by the 
offender, as the basis of punishment. He even denies that, 
except historically, revenge lies at the root of justice. The 
root-idea in punishment is simply, according to him, the 
a priort notion naturally implanted in the human breast, 
which, when it sees sin, at once anticipates suffering, and 
when it sees suffering, immediately detects sin. We are, there- 
fore, all of us inevitably imbued with the same notions which 
prompted the Pharisees to impute sin to the man born blind, 
or his mother, simply because he was bliad; and to throw 
stones at the woman taken in adultery, not because we 
disapprove of adultery or are without sin ourselves, but 
because, when we see a sinner, we instantly think he 
ought to suffer, and if no one else makes him, we 
will heave half a brick at him, in the name of 
Justice. It may be remarked that this theory is an ex- 
cellent explanation of the reason why Justice is blind, 
People who act on instinct generally act blindly, and in 
punishing sin Justice acts as blindly and as unerringly as 
Leech’s street-boy, who on seeing the black-cloth-coated lay 
figure at the shop-door, called out,—**’Ere’s a bloated aristo- 
erat; let’s punch ’is ‘ed!” 

Still, there is, no doubt, something in the notion of the 
inevitable connection between sin and suffering. As Lord 
Justice Fry reminds us, it forms the basis of the dramas of 
JMschylus and Sophocles. It is, too, a happy thought of his 
to connect the reformation theory with the punishment of-sin- 
theory by the connection between suffering and learning, the 
maébos and acdos of the Greek tragediaus. But it is to be ob- 
served that the explanation is not sufficiently general to be 
accepted as a real solution. Judges do not, as a matter of 
fact, punish sin as such. They punish crimes. Now, crimes are 
not merely sins, looked at from the policeman’s point of view, 
instead of the parson’s. Many sins are not crimes; while, 
on the other hand, many crimes are not sins. Bigamy 
is a crime, but fornication, which is equally “ sinful,” is 
not. On the other hand, planting tobacco in England is a 
crime, so is killing pheasants without a licence; but neither of 
these occupations is currently regarded as a sin. The desire 
to connect sin with suffering is therefore not an adequate basis 
for justice. Further, the notion of the necessary connection 
between suffering and sin, though it has an element of truth 
in it, is yet one which becomes less firmly fixed as education 
and civilisation advance. It was a distinctive mark of the 
Teacher who superseded the Pharisees that he derided the idea 
that those on whom the Tower of Siloam fell were sinners 
beyond all the dwellers in Galilee. It was a mark of the 
progress of thought when Euripides traced acts to their con- 
sequences in acts, and not to the suffering inflicted by the 
Gods, or by a blind Nemesis, as his predecessors had done. 
By discarding revenge, which historically Lord Justice Fry 
admits is the origin of judicial punishment, and substituting 
the desire to connect sin with suffering, he is really committing 
what scholars call a Uorepov xpérepov, or, in plain English, he 
is putting the cart before the horse. The connection between 
sin and suffering is, in our view, evolved from the desire for 
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revenge. The savage, when his child breaks a basket of 
eggs, takes him up and breaks his skull against a rock, in re- 
venge. The child, when a chair falls on his foot, kicks and 
bangs the chair in revenge. The Californian miner or the 
backwoods settler hangs the horse-stealer, not because he 
wishes to connect suffering with sin, but because he wants to 
have his revenge for the loss of his horse, to prevent the man 
hanged from robbing him again, and to hold out an 
example to others. But from the instinctive desire to hit 
when one is hurt, and the experience that other people hit 
when they are hurt, comes the notion of punishing those who 
hurt. It is a common-place in jurisprudence and ethics that 
retaliation is the essence of early justice. The State takes 
revenge out of private hands, to prevent the disturbance of 
the State; but it only substitutes a fixed and formal scale of 
revenge in cold blood, for a hap-hazard revenge in hot blood. 
The uncivilised man attributed to Nature and to the Gods his 
own attributes. He knew that when he knocked a man down, 
he did it because the man had hurt him in some way. He 
knew that his tribe exacted an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth. So when he saw an enemy knocked 
down by a thunderbolt, he necessarily thought that the man 
had offended Heaven in some way. If he was poor, and the 
man struck by lightning rich, he imputed the stroke to 
vengeance on excessive pride and excessive prosperity. Extended 
to a wider scale, the tyrant who robbed and murdered often 
came to a bad end, less often openly and directly because people 
would tolerate him no longer, than indirectly because his people 
would not fight, or secretly at the blow of some Heaven-sent 
avenger, an Ehud or a Charlotte Corday. The extension of 
the idea of revenge to the visitations of the Gods or of Fortune 
on men thus gave rise to the idea of offences against the 
Gods, which were sins, being connected with the misfortunes 
and suffering which were the Heaven-sent punishment for them ; 
and vice versd, when men saw the punishment, they imputed 
the sin. 

We maintain, then, that historically and philosophically the 
idea of revenge is the basis of justice. And it is an enduring 
basis. The popular conscience did not call for the lash for 
garrotters, or for the gallows for the Phonix Park murderers, 
because it had any philosophical sense of the fitness of things 
in connecting the suffering with the sin. It was moved by a 
feeling of revenge. The fact that the Irish have sympathised 
with the crime of the murderers, and not with the justice 
inflicted on them, is a proof of this. Your Irishman may be 
credited with the same desire to connect sin with suffering as 
your Englishman, when the sin is against himself; but when 
the suffering is inflicted on those whom he regards as friends 
by those whom he regards as foes, the desire for esta- 
blishing the connection vanishes, and he only sees the 
hand of the stronger infiicting vengeance on the weaker. 
The progressive leniency which is exhibited towards 
political offences is another proof of the same thing. When 
a political uprising scattered death and famine and violence 
through the land, and meant a struggle for existence for every 
one, treason was regarded as the blackest of crimes, and was 
punished with the most barbarous of punishments. But since 
the great mass of people have ceased to be affected by political 
revolutions, and the State is either strong enough to put them 
down without much trouble, or the revolutionists are strong 
enough to become the State, political crimes are regarded with 
comparative indifference, and, therefore, more mildly punished. 
Revenge, even now, is at the bottom of criminal justice. 
There is undoubtedly a certain feeling of it lurking in the public 
mind, which demands satisfaction. It is this feeling which 
is outraged when crimes are let off too cheaply. When 
the rich had it all their own way, they were little likely to 
suffer from personal violence, but they were especially open to 
attacks on their property. Hence the ferocity with which the 
latter class of crimes are still pursued, in comparison with the 
former. Now that the democracy is rising, crimes against the 
person most affect those on whose feelings ultimately rests the 
law, and they begin to cry out against the heavy punishments 
inflicted on an embezzling servant, as compared with the 
leniency with which the Bench looks on crimes of violence. 
Their feelings of revenge are directed more against those who 
make them go in fear of life and limb, than against those who 
rob others of what the Democracy themselves have not got. 

The measure of punishment in the popular point of view, 
then, is to be gauged partly by the feeling of revenge against 
particular crimes. This changes from time to time, as one class 
or another of crimes becomes more formidable to society. Of 
course, there are other objects of punishment. But in our 


Pe 
view, they are secondary. As often happens i 
society and apie. | the secondary Sie hare 
become more prominent and more immediately important 
the primary. Though there is still a feeling of revenge hone 
satisfied, it is far weaker and far-more easily satisfied hot of . 
Even the feeling of the necessity of terrifying people out vo 
commission of crimes, the idea of deterrent justice, is becom} 
weaker. Experience has shown that the violence of a pedis 
is not necessarily the measure of its protective effect, even to 
it is in accordance with popular feeling. Moreover, ag ie 
has become stronger, it looks less to the immediate ther b 
the permanent springs of action. It aims at prevention rathe 
than cure; or rather, aims at curing the cause, instead ' 
merely removing the effects of the malady. Hence it jg tha 
the reformation theory of punishment has been pushed and 
will be pushed still more, to the front. In fine, it ig with th 
administration of justice as it is with the feeling of a 
Though it is, and must be, based on physical and elementary 
desires, it is nobler, stronger, and more helpful, the further 
removed it is from directly-felt dependence on its basis, The 
more we lose all thought of the foundations in the contempla. 
tion of the superstructure, the more the building has attained 
towards perfection. 

The practical result is that there is no impossibility in lay. 
ing down certain general rules as to the infliction of punish. 
ment. It is the business of the Legislature, as more direct} 
than the Judge feeling the force of popular ideas and pi 
thies, and as being able to deal with the matter in a broader 
and more scientific spirit, to lay down the relative gravity 
of crimes, and assess maximum punishments accordingly, 
It is the business of the Judges to assign punishments 
within the maximum, according to the circumstances 
of the individual case. While minds differ opinions 
will differ about the punishments which a particular cass 
deserves. But already legislation is moving in the direc. 
tion of laying down more precise rules as to the amount 
of punishment to be inflicted for different crimes, It has 
already adopted a different measure in the cases of the casual 
offender and the habitual criminal, the adult and the juvenile 
convict. Further progress will have to be made in this direction, 
and the balance struck between the conflicting claims of the senti- 
ment of revenge, the prevention of crime, and the reformation 
of the criminal. These are not matters for the individual 
Judge. He ought only to take into account what are called 
extenuating or aggravating circumstances. If his discretion 
were confined within those limits, we should hear fewer com- 
plaints of the want of it, and Lord Justice Fry would not 
have been called on to defend his colleagues of the Bench. 





LOCKED-UP HOUSES. 


HE Police have lately made a slight concession to the 
weakness of London householders. They have put out 
a notice advising them, if they mean to go away for the 
summer leaving their houses altogether untenanted, to mention 
the fact to the Superintendent of the district. When this 
officer knows that a house is thus unguarded, he will give 
orders to the constable on the beat to keep a more than com- 
monly sharp eye on it. The Police do not guarantee that this 
watch will be of any avail, and they warn householders not to 
run the risk which will still be incurred by leaving a house 
empty, while anything of value remains init. But they n0 
longer ignore the fact that houses are sometimes left in this 
way, and the result will probably be to place some slight 
additional obstacle in the way of the London burglar. In the 
present year, this notice comes a little late. Indeed, it seems 
not unlikely that the occurrence of several robberies of empty 
houses in the suburbs was the immediate cause of its being 
issued. For a long time the police have insisted on shutting 
their eyes to the existence of such a phenomenon as an in- 
habited house left without any one to take care of it. It 
must be supposed that they have at least become convinced of 
the weakness of any philosophy which refuses to take note of 
actual facts. 

The Police would hardly have put out this notice, had 
not the practice to which it relates been on the increase 
As regards professional London, the conditions of life 
during the summer have gradually undergone a consider 
able change. The migration to the sea-side, if there wert 
children in the case, or to foreign parts, if there wert 
not, is no longer the only outing of the year. For som 
months before or after this the household live in the country; 
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qn. This often makes it convenient for the servants to go 


¥ the family, and when this happens the question at once 
ba ents itself,—What is to be done with the house? The 


answer usually given is,—put in a caretaker; and in the 
majority of cases, this is accepted as the only course to follow. 
Oscasionally, however, there is a difficulty in finding a care- 
taker. Caretakers are to be had, indeed, for the asking; but 
then, it is not every one who claims this responsible title that is 
fit to have the care of a house. No one likes to pay for having 
house neglected, yet this is often the kind of service which 
the money paid to a caretaker secures. Then, perhaps, a 
daughter who has been in Edinburgh in the dead season 
remembers the rows of shut-up houses, each with a card fast- 
gned to the knocker asking that letters and parcels may be 
left at such and such address. Why should not what is done 
in Edinburgh be done also in London? The suggestion is not 
at once adopted. Gloomy pictures are drawn of the ravage 
that may be wrought when the house is left to silence 
and the thief; sage remarks are iaade upon the alli- 
ance between penny-wisdom and pound-folly. But stories 
at once thrilling and pertinent are not wanting on the 
other side. The sins of caretakers are many, and among 
them that of participation in robbery is not unknown. There 
are instances in which a caretaker has telegraphed to her 
absent master the news that the house has been broken into, 
and in the end it has turned out that the breaking-in was 
merely done to save appearances, and that the house was 
really opened to the invaders by the caretaker’s own hand. 
So sometimes the proposal to leave the house to itself gains 
the day, and the family depart for the summer. For a time, 
perhaps, they feel all the happier for the thought that their 
home is not in the possession of some strange person, who, 
though herself a woman, may have a husband who is not very 
reputable, and, what is worse, not very clean, and a young 
family of both sexes, who “favour” father or mother just in 
the very points where one would most like the type in each 
case to die out. From the first, however, there is something 
forced in this professed sense of ease. It is but a cover for 
corroding fears that are not allowed to find expression. Now 
and again, however, they find, not expression only, but realisa- 
tion. The day comes when the telegram so often fancied 
actually arrives, and you learn that your house has been robbed. 
Your first instinct is to cheer yourself with the reflection that 
there was nothing in it that a thief would much care to take. 
You remember all the times you have heard or read that the 
professional burglar never makes an entry without having in- 


. formed himself as to the nature of the booty to be appro- 


priated, and you think with satisfaction at how low a figure 
he would estimate all that you have left behind you. Burglars 
do not care for books; the beauties of Chippendale or Sheraton 
furniture are sealed to them ; even china has the double defect 
of being easy to break, and not very easy to get a price for. 
There is something soothing in these reflections, and when you 
at length come up to the door, it is more with curiosity than 
with serious alarm. The first word from the policeman in 
charge undeceives you,—“ It’s a bad job,” he says; and when 
you falter forth that there was not much to take, he answers, 
with a terror-compelling smile, “there was a good deal to 
damage, though.” When you get into the house—whici you 
probably do through a window, in a fashion which goes far to 
put you on a level with the burglar—you at once see the 
Justice of his remark. There was a good deal to damage, and 
4 good deal of damage has been done. The criminal and 
semi-criminal population of London is not entirely composed of 
professional thieves. It is largely made up of boysand young men, 
who, as yet, are only professional thieves in desire and intention. 
They are thieves in the sense that the children in Old Indian 
families were Covenanted servants. They mean to be so as 
soon as they can, and, in the interval, they are quite ready to 
get themselves into training for future distinction. To such 
as these an empty house is a sort of Haileybury,—a college 
where they may qualify themselves for the work which their 
fathers did before them, and which they look forward to doing 
in their turn. The absence of anything which is really valu- 
able—valuable, as political economists say, in exchange—merely 
moves them to show their contempt for a house so destitute 
of solid wealth. The “gimcracks” by which they are sur- 
rounded supply them abundant opportunity for giving their 
imitation vent. As they think of what the house might have 
contained, they wreak their vengeance on what it does contain. 
The pleasure of “ making hay” seems universal at a certain 
age, and by the time that every lock has been wrenched off, 
and the contents of every drawer and cabinet brought into 





hotchpot, there is a good deal to make hay with. If to 
this we add that they are seldom strictly sober, that 
their sense of decency is about on a level with that of an 
anthropoid ape, and that the entrance which has once ad- 
mitted them without detection by the police may, if they are 
careful, admit them again and again, for weeks together, we 
shall have said enovgh to suggest the kind of spectacle which 
meets the owner’s eye and nose as he wanders over his dwell- 
ing. It will speak well for his self-control if, when he goes 
out of town that night, he has no harsh word for the un- 
happy author of the suggestion that in Edinburgh they do 
without caretakers. 

For Edinburgh and London, it cannot be denied, are not 
governed by the same rules. We do not profess to assign the 
reason. It may be that the London Police are less numerous 
or less efficient than the Edinburgh Police, or that the Edin- 
burgh rough is less daring or less inventive, or that the houses 
are built and fastened more securely in Edinburgh, or that 
they lie closer together, and so can be more easily watched. 
The cause of the difference the reader must find out for him- 
self, but its existence, if he be wise, he will take on trust. 
Even if he has given notice to the Police Superintendent, and 
is to leave home for the autumn this very evening, we counsel 
him to spend the afternoon in hunting for a caretaker, or 
better still, to import a policeman and his wife. 








DEMOCRACY AND LITERATURE. 

HE unanimous approval of Mr. Gladstone's action in offer- 

ing a pension of £250 a year to Mr. Matthew Arnold has 

been broken by one voice, and not an unimportant one. The 
Editor of Truth constantly tries to express, and sometimes 
succeeds in expressing, the extreme democratic view, and he 
distinctly condemns the grant. Acknowledging to the full Mr. 
Arnold's rank in literature, and expressing a personal apprecia- 
tion of his writings, he declares him not entitled to the pension, 
because, as an Inspector of Schools, he receives.£700 a year, and 
is therefore not “needy.” Considering Mr. Arnold's special 
services to education, services far beyond those of the regular 
Inspector, and the income he could make in a dozen ways if he 
did not give up his time and his freelom to the State, he 
is very badly paid; but then so are most State ser- 
vants, and of course £700 a year, though it will go 
such a little way, is not “need.” Three fourths of the 
clergy live as educated gentlemen on far less, and officers in 
the Army think themselves prosperous when they have reached 
that point. But is not Zvrwth encouraging the worst foible of 
the Democracy, its jealousy of all rewards that it understands, 
in pressing such an argument? In a true Democratic State, 
would no one be deserving but the pauper, and the only allow- 
able claim on the community be want of things toeat? That 
want, suffered by those who have distinctly benetited the 
community by their work, or their thought, or their per- 
ceptiveness of natural facts, is a claim we, of course, 
are most ready to admit, more especially when, as in some 
well-known cases —Cruden’s, for example—the work itself, being 
by its nature unremunerative, has produced the want. We only 
wish the little pension list now used to meet such cases—a 
pension list which may never exceed £1,200 granted in any one 
year—could be exclusively devoted to them, and feel sure that 
even then it would be insufficient. It is not only authors who 
are poor; but thinkers, inventors, discoverers, artists, and even 
public servants, though for the latter there is usually some kind 
of provision. But surely there is another aspect of the question, 
and the community owes to those who enlighten, or serve, or 
elevate it, or make it prosperous, or in any conspicuous way 
conduce to its welfare as a whole, something besides charity, 
some public and unmistakable recognition, some sign of 
gratitude and appreciation. Almsgiving is a duty in certain 
cases, but so also in certain others is admiration, and the expres- 
sion of it in its most visible, and to many men, rich as well as 
poor, most pleasant form. Men do not dislike presents because 
they are well off, if only the presents are given either from 
admiration or affection. We all acknowledge that by groups, 
when we contribute to testimonials to the living, or share 
in subscriptions for a sum ‘to be given to a man who 
has done service; and if the service is of a kind which 
moves the whole community, the community may wisely 
do the same. It seems to us that in our modern society ser- 
vice, unless political or military, so far from being too much 
acknowledged, is not acknowledged enough; that the com- 
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munity evades too readily its obligation of recognition, or, to 
put it in another way, of friendliness to those who, by their use 
of their gifts, have entitled themselves to be considered benefac- 
tors. It is the rarest thing in the world for the State—that is, 
for the whole community—to do anything whatever for the 
poet or the historian, the discoverer or the man of science, even 
in the cheap way of granting honours ; and of concrete recog- 
nitions, except this wretched little snippet of the Civil List, 
there are none at all. There has not been in the last half- 
century, so far as we know, a single proposal in Parliament 
to recognise the services done by any thinker or man of genius 
to Englishmen or to mankind, as we have time after time recog- 
nised, and justly recognised, the services of soldiers and sailors. 
Men of genius are rewarded, it is said, by the public. Very often 
they are not—Mr. Arnold, for instance, a man of singular grace 
of prose diction, has probably made less by poems which every 
year rise higher in the estimation of the competent than he could 
have made in one year of successful journalism—but grant 
that they are, what has that to do with it? It is not charity 
we are asking for them, but acknowledgment. It is not out of 
charity that you send to friend, or mistress, or collaborateur the 
jewel which is treasured for life, but in acknowledgment that 
your life is the better, or happier, or brighter for him, and it is 
that sense we want the community to express its admiration. If 
it does not feel it, cadit quaestio, the thing is impossible; but 
none the less is it an ideal,and every approach towards it a 
thing to be welcomed, and not deprecated. England is the better 
because, though it has voted nothing to Mr. Arnold, it has so 
far understood and appreciated him that a Minister can act as 
if it had. The booksellers have not left Mr. Tennyson to starve; 
but suppose Parliament, in a fit of emotion, to vote him its 
thanks and £5,000, as it would do if he had taken a 
town, would the community be the better or worse for 
it, less bound together as a living organism with a brain 
and a heart, or more? We do not want more pension- 
power given to any Minister. Though so strictly guarded now 
that even his limited right must be a burden to a Premier, and 
a source of endless thought, inquiry, and fear of opprobrium, 
it has often been abused, and the Minister may not 
be one who responds fully to the kind of national sentiment 
we should like to see expressed. But if England were 
the ideally Democratic State that Truth would wish, we 
suppose, to see it, we should hope that ever and anon, 
perhaps twice ina Parliament, a grant in “ national recogni- 
tion” would be proposed to some thinker, or poet, or discoverer, 
or artist who had so revealed himself to the whole nation that 
the vote could pass. Such a vote would be but a present to a 
man, say, like Mr. Darwin—the richest, perhaps, among men of 
science since Lord Henry Cavendish, who raged at his banker 
for suggesting that his floating balance was positively too 
Jarge—but an honorific present is not the less sweet because one 
does not “ need,” while to many it would be the most acceptable 
form of recognition. The poor taxpayer? We are supposing 
the taxpayer to be the giver, the willing giver, heartily endorsing 
or urging his representatives. 


We wonder if that objection about the taxpayer is final, and 
if the Democracy, when fully enthroned, will acknowledge no 
obligation binding on itself towards the masters of thought. 
It may be so, for Princes are ungrateful, and Demos, though he 
wears clogs, is clattering fast up the steps of a throne. There 
is absolutely nothing to go by, for there never has been an 
educated Democracy yet, with each man in it capable of form- 
ing an opinion, and an uneducated Democracy can only recog- 
nise heartily what it understands. It as yet comprehends feel- 
ing, but not thought, and would vote a statue to Mr. Plimsoll 
sooner than to Mr. Arnold. Mr. Tennyson’s service, or Mr. 
Darwin’s service, or Mr. Carlyle’s service, or the service of the 
man who iuvents the electrical accumulator, or of the man who 
works out a calculating machine, is as invisible to the mass as 
the service of Beethoven to a community with discordant 
tympana would be. They might trust their leaders, but that 
would not be national recognition. One would hope that 
as the community became more enlightened, free, and homo- 
geneous, it would feel more keenly the emotion which, say, 
literary service or charm wakes in the few; but we do 
not as yet quite like the signs. Graciousness, friendliness, 
* sweetness,” altogether, to use Mr. Matthew Arnold’s words, 
are not the graces one finds most fully developed in the De- 
mocracy. America honours but does not formally recognise 
her men of genius. In France, though the recognition in some 





it 
classes is so keen that even the national dislike to subscribe 
gives way to it, as in Lamartine’s case, the nation has dong 
nothing to honour living genius, except in the cage of 
M. Pasteur; and though it has in Italy, Italy ig almost 
as little of a democracy as England, where a vote of 
thanks in Parliament to Darwin, or Stephenson, or Wheat. 
stone, or Tennyson would rouse the laughter of surprise 
Still, we are not without hope. Genius and service begin to " 
recognised very warmly by those who understand, and when the 
million understands, we do not know why it should be less grateful, 
Public honour done to great actors pleases a mass very low 
down, and that is because histrionic power is one of the fey 
intellectual powers they readily comprehend. In Franee, 
say the people of little towns honoured by the residence of g 
genius will move a market-place or silence bells rather than he 
should be disturbed. No one, even in Britain, would be guy. 
prised if all the people in any one city, say, Oxford or Edin. 
burgh, insisted on contributing to a gift to a great genius, and 
the step from that unanimity to corporate action is not a long 
one. The Democracy may yet be grateful to genius; but mean. 
while, one of its mouthpieces rather daunts us, when he objects 
to a grant to Mr. Arnold because it is not alms, 





IVAN TOURGENIEF. 

N last Sunday, Ivan Tourgénief, after a long and painful 
illness, died, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, at Bougival, 
near Paris. The Thackeray of Russian literature deserves 
more than slight notice. Ivan Tourgénief was born at Orel, in 
in 1818, and belonged by birth to the class of landed gentry, 
For generations, men of his name and blood have, as earnest 
reformers, played a part in Russian politics. According to 
the custom of the Russian gentry, the boy Ivan received 
his first instruction from foreign tutors. After studying 
from 1834 to 1838 at Moscow and St. Petersburg, he 
passed two years as a student in Berlin, where he had 
for at least one winter Michael Bakounine, the notorious 
Nihilist, as room-mate. Here the young Tourgénief studied 
chiefly history and philosophy, which latter subject he often 
laughed at in his later works as unprofitable and unpractical, 
Tourgénief then returned to St. Petersburg, and accepted a 
place in the Home Office, which he soon relinquished, to devote 

himself to literature. 

His first attempts were scarcely more than imitations of 
Poushkin and Lermontoff, and passed unnoticed. In 1846, 
however, he wrote a short story, which was accepted by 
Belinski and appeared in the Contemporary, and this was suffi. 
cient to direct public attention to his talent. A little later, 
Tourgénief went to Paris, where in the following years he wrote 
his “ Recollections of a Sportsman,” which at once made him 
famous. Although every one of these sketches was written 
with a social tendency, although they were all published in the 
Contemporary, under the editorship of the suspected Belinski, they 
passed the Censor without difficulty. Official wisdom evidently 
saw in them nothing but landscape-painting and good deserip- 
tions of a sportsman’s life. In 1852, the sketches appeared in book 
form. In the same year, Gogol, the Russian Dickens, died, and the 
cemetery of the Donskoi Monastery, near Moscow, could not hold 
the concourse of the people of all ranks which streamed thither to 
do honour to the first Russian novelist of real power. The out 
burst of mingled admiration and sorrow alarmed officialdom, 
and when Tourgénief shortly afterwards published an article 
praising Gogol, he was banished to his own property. It was 
only the entreaties of the liberal-minded Alexander which, two 
years later, restored him to freedom. Tourgénief spent the 
next years in Germany, France, and Russia; in 1863 he settled 
and built himself a house at Baden-Baden, in order to live near 
his friends, the Viardots. After the events of 1870, the Viardots 
removed to France, and Tourgénief followed them. His later 
life and sad end are familiar to all. 

Tourgénief's first large work, “ Recollections of a Sportsman,” 
is perhaps his best. The “ Recollections” are thrown into the 
form of short sketches, of which the ablest are “ Khor and 
Kalinitsh,” “The Devil’s Dale,’’ “The Singers,” ‘“ Kasjan,” 
“Two Days in the Forest,” and “Forest and Steppe.” As 4 
landed gentleman, Tourgénief naturally took much pleasure in 
hunting; he has, besides, all the passionate love of nature of the 
Slav, and shows warm sympathy with the people. In spite, how 
ever, of the patriotism which colours these sketches, their writer 
is evidently a man who has lived among foreign nations, and 
freed himself of all local prejudices. We shall first consider his 
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power of interpreting nature, for this is a faculty inherent 
‘. his blood, and many of these sketches, such as “ Forest 
od Steppe,” are nothing but landscape paintings in 
words. The Slav, impressionable and sympathetic, has a 
more intimate connection with nature than other races; he still 
‘ves in spirits of field, and fell, and stream, still hears the 
wailof suffering in the wind, or the roll of anger in the thunder. 
These feclings have been wonderfully depicted by Tour- 
. He is of his day a realist, a hater of empty phrases, 
and he has not only observed long and closely the different 
moods of nature, but is sympathetic enough to be able to repre- 
gent them with touches of “natural magic,” which give life 
eren to scenes sometimes lacking in human interest. In “The 
Devil’s Dale,” some shepherd boys are sitting round a watch- 
fire, telling each other ghost stories or fairy tales. One is 
about a sheep which talks, another about a landowner who 
cannot find peace even in the grave, &c. Now and then 
the dogs shiver with fear, and then with a howl rush forth 
into thedarkness. ‘‘ Suddenly, somewhere in the distance, rose 
up & long, piercing, sobbing sound, one of those incomprehensible 
sounds peculiar to the night, which often come in the deepest 
silence, and wax nearer, till they seem to stand still in the air 
above, and then at once die away, as if in flight.” Some of 
these pictures, too, are of rare and ideal beauty:—“The dry 
warmth of midnight spread over the sleeping fields its soft 
coverlet; the moon had not yet risen, and the numberless files 
of golden stars seemed to move in slow order towards the Milky 
Way. As my eye followed their movement, I realised the slow 
and rhythmic progress of the world.” But generally he is im- 
pressed rather with the untameable power than with the beauty 
of Nature. ‘Out of the forest the deep voice of Nature speaks 
toman, ‘I have nothing to do with thee; I am, and rule, but thou 
must struggle, even in order to live.’ ” 


His numerous sketches of animals are almost perfect. We 
like best the ugly dog, ‘Valetka,’ who always carried 
his stump of a tail between his legs, and who was always 
chased from kitchen and from yard. “In hunting he 
was tireless, and had a keen sense of smell. His master never 
thought of feeding him. But whenever ‘ Valetka’ caught a hare, 
he devoured it to the last shred with the keenest pleasure, lying 
somewhere in the cool shade of a green bush, or at a polite 
distance from his master, who then cursed him in all known and 
unknown languages.” 


This book, too, contains almost a natural history of the 
-Bussian people. Nearly all the sketches are taken from among 
the dwellers in the country; Tourgénief pictures the houseless 
serf, shows peasant after peasant, gives type after type 
of landowner and aristocrat. The peasant is, in his pages, an 
extremely good-natured, easily satisfied man, clever, ready, 
and of robust health. By nature endowed with cunning, 
with wit and humour, the Slav resembles the English 
idea of the Irish Celt. Tourgénief looks upon the 
peasant as the stay and prop of his country; he dwells with 
preference upon the peasant’s rooted love of home, shows his 
reverence of Tsar and Church, and his ready self-sacrifice to 
tither, describes again and again his love of family and the 
sacred strength of the old-fashioned tie of kinship, as seen in 
the commune. The people is a religious one, with love of 
peace and depth of pity. Take the free peasant, Ovssianikof. 
Childless, he looks upon himself as a patriarch, and although he 
is held in honour by the highest and by the lowest, he yet 
knows his place. In his clothing and manners he follows the old 
customs, and although conscious of his worth, he seems as devoid 
of vanity as of self-assertion; he does not praise the past, for 
although not entirely satisfied with the present, he yet acknow- 
ledges progress, but can see “no new order.” “The old is dying out, 
and the young has not yet been born.” But in sketching character 
Tourgénief seldom gives us ideals, he prefers to paint nature as 
itis. The prosaic peasant, Khor, who has never been to school, 
grumbles that the dreamer Kalinitsh succeeds with bees because 
the idler has learnt to write. Another serf, Stiopushka, was 
related to no one, no one knew him; they saw him, it is true, 
kicked him now and again, but never spoke to him, and his 
mouth seemed never to have been opened since his birth. In 
the sketch “ Death” Tourgénief shows “how strangely the 
Russian dies,” without fear or complaint he awaits the stroke 
as if it were about to fall upon another. There is a miller who, 
while carting some mill-stones, is mortally hurt; but not till 
much later does he go to the doctor, who prescribes absolute 
rest and quiet, “ for the worst is to be feared.” But the miller 


will not stay and be treated by the surgeon. “No. I must go 
home; a man must die, it’s better to die at home; if I died 
here, who would see that affairs at home were set straight P” 
Sutschock, who, when his boat disappears under his feet, and 
the hunter, whom he has been rowing, is impatient, keeps wink- 
ing with his eyes, aud seems about to go to sleep, although up 
to his neck in the stream. He has to be ordered to keep his 
head above water. 

But if Tourgénief, when painting the peasant, colours his 
portrait too darkly, he may be said to leave out all the lights in 
his pictures of landowners and aristocrats. One landlord is 
good-humoured, but hard-hearted ; he looks upon his serfs as 
upon his cows, and kills one animal, when unprofitable, as 
readily as the other. Another gentleman cares for them but as 
instruments of pleasure, &c. The aristocrats employed at Court 
or in the public service live in his pages as Tartars, with a 
slight exterior polish of manner. They are all either spend- 
thrifts, who ruin others as well as themselves, or fools honoured 
with servile reverence. Debauchees, tyrants, wild beasts of all 
sorts have sat to him for their picture. Of their extravagance, 
debauchery, and cruelty, he gives fearful instances. The book is 
one long protest against serfdom, and the evil effects of the system 
upon enslavers and enslaved are pourtrayed with a master-hand. 
It is said that this book decided Alexander to abolish slavery. 
But Tourgénief does not hope that this measure or that any 
measure will be effectual; for ‘the Russian peasant is capable of 
stealing from himself.” This book, however, shows less pessimism, 
less fatalism, than any of his later writings; it is not only asa 
book well worth the reading, it was a deed well worth the doing. 

As he grows older and takes his models from the drawing- 
room, the gloom deepens, His novels which deal with problems 
of love and marriage may now be referred to. Here, he shows 
himself a man of his time; either the sensuality is somewhat 
more pronounced than is natural, as in his “ First Love,” or it 
is feverish and unhealthy, as in “Héléne,” or mad, as in 
“I'he Three Portraits.” His women often declare themselves 
first, ag in his “ Faust.” “To what have you brought me?” 
cried Vera; “don’t you know that I love you?” And most of 
these women have something of the cat, or snake, or elf. 
Tourgénief loves abnormal characters; he does not see life 
fairly, he is a pessimist. “Love is never the free union of 
free souls of which German Professors dream ; no, in love, the 
one person is slave, the other lord !” 

Up to the close of this period, that is up to 1861, Tourgénief’s 
works, whatever may be their faults, had reflected the best 
spirit of his race. In “Fathers and Sons,” however, pub- 
lished in 1861, Tourgénief loses touch of the people. As we 
have seen, he hoped but little from the abolition of serfdom, and 
the bitter disappointment of the youth of Russia at the results 
of the measure seemed to him insane. This is the more unfor- 
tunate, inasmuch as this novel in regard to form is perhaps the 
best of all his works, as it is certainly the most widely known. 
He who aforetime protested against serfdom now proteste 
against the materialism and Nihilism of fhe Russian 
youth. ‘Tourgénief treats Socialism as mere ignorance. In 
order to understand this movement, therefore, it will be neces- 
sary for the Englishman to read not only Tourgénief, but also 
that book on “ Underground Russia ” which shows the passionate 
self-abnegation and heroism of the dreamers whom Tourgénief 
depicts as “ mostly fools.” Take his treatment of the principal 
character, the student Bazarof, who is the apostle of the new 
creed. Bazarof does not die upon the scaffold, but of blood- 
poisoning, contracted while dissecting a corpse. His death is 
entirely accidental, and entirely useless. For Bazarof has 
given up his wild dreams and conquered his strong passions; 
he has returned home, and is resolved to practise medicine and 
play the part of a useful citizen, and just when we can hope 
all from so strong a character, he dies, a prey to blind chance. 
No wonder the book was badly received in Russia, and its author 
censured. 

But Tourgénief heeded neither warning nor blame. In 1867 
he published “Dym.” Nihilism seemed to him nothing but 
“smoke ;” ‘‘the desperate hope” of the youth of Russia was 
incomprehensible to the pessimist, to the man of the world, who 
had long ceased to believe that anything unselfish could come 
from human nature. In his latest works, however, Tourgénief 
has not lost his humour; although his pictures have become 
caricatures, his hand has not lost its cunning. How he describes 
the art enthusiasts of to-day,—the men who never speak of 





Raphael or Correggio, but of the “divine Sanzio” and the 
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“inimitable Allegri”! “They adore,” he writes, “every doubt- ] bility in reasoning, and with that most potent moti 


ve- Power 


ful, obscure, or mediocre talent as a ‘genius,’ and phrases such | the instinct for self-preservation,—self-preservation dea a 
as ‘the blue Italian heaven,’ ‘the lemon-trees of the sunny | from the unknown dangers which ignorance may entail cae 


South,’ ‘the scented mist of the sea-shore,’ are the stock-in- | strong wish to believe being, under this aspect, the pass; 
trade.” ‘“ Ah, Ivan! Ivan!” cries Michael, enraptured, “let us | knowledge. This is the only element which, i bing : 


lon for 
he com. 


go to the South ! let us go to the South! for in soul we are | mon cause of the two effects of the “ wish to believe” whi h 
indeed Greeks, ancient Greeks !’ have considered, seems to me to render them go far ini 
With all his faults, Tourgénief has enlarged our estimate of | an entirely separate treatment.—I am, Sir, &c., 


the talent of the Slav. Unfortunately, the best faculty of his 
race was somewhat lacking in him: he was deficient in 
sympathy. The enthusiastic love of the Slav for the ideal, had 
he possessed it, would have softened the harshness of his pessi- 
mistic realism, would have given him mental and moral balance, 
and made him healthy. This was not to be. The Slav genius, 
feminine in its sympathy, idealism, and faith, most of all in its 
passionate self-abnegation, still awaits the coming of an adequate 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS’ COMMISSION 


LTo THE Eprror or THE “ SPEcTATOR,”’] 





Sir,—Canon Trevor is no doubt right in saying that it is a mis 
take to attempt to govern the Church by Courts, instead of re! 
Bishops and Synods. The Royal declaration before the Thirty. 
nine Articles only reaffirms the ancient constitutional rights " 
the Church, when it says that Ecclesiastical questions are to be 


interpreter. decided by Convocation. It is here that the proposed changes 
in the Courts will, I am afraid, break down, and fail to produce 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. peace. The cause of all the trouble has been that those who 

desired to worship as Cranmer and Ridley in the First Reformed 


THE WISH TO BELIEVE. 
[To tHE EpITor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In the interesting article on “The Wish to Believe ” which 


Prayer-book allowed them to worship, and as Bishop Cosin, the 
author of our present “ Ornaments Rubric,” distinctly says they 
may worship, found themselves forbidden to do so by a Court 
whose constitutional authority they denied, and whose biag 


appeared in your last issue, and for which I thank you heartily, was scarcely congealed; while other and more popular sealé 
the writer has on one point slightly misunderstood my meaning; | or the (hurch 1 5 te deal ae © Pop — 
ne eckig 4 ta f sere haat Ate a of the urch were allowed to break the plainest provisions of 
ne aie t yi pc ee os senting ran vm ‘ H ¥ hs tI the law with impunity, if not with approval. The grievance was 
indly to Insert these words of explanation. ‘le says tat * | not diminished by the fact that the Canons order Bishops and 
seem to hold that the wish to believe which ensures impartiality | pons to conduct the worship at Holy Communion in cath 
—that sort of wish which I had explained in my previous essay—! arals after the “ritualistic” fashion, aud that the Pict 
cannot be legitimately separated in its effect from the wish are flagrantly disobeyed. How will the new Courts re es 
which—as I explain in the present essay—makes the mind this ? ” Bither he wee Wak Gack ok ice oat . 
sensitive to the full force of evidence in favour of the truth te Sadie Ceeceities in malian « * Pe “ag Pl 
of the belief wished for. The writer, while allowing that the vedete Masi, ox 2 otk tom wo that 7b ” ‘s bs 
kind of wish which ensures impartiality as being inseparably | ; io plain, naleneh ons : Ledeen wi sage 
bound up with the desire that the belief should be true, has the oes case, matters will iantide precisely as they pa In the 
offect I speak of in giving the mind a keen perception of the latter, we may well have the equally great grievance of a dis 
evidence in favour of belief, contends that a similar sensitiveness tasteful ritual being forced upon unwilling congregations 
is given also by the wish to make up a plausible case, and in- | What is wanted is liberty for congregations who wish to worship 
stances Mr. Chaffanbrass’s quick perception of the plausibilities | 5, 446 whole Catholic Church has ever worshi ol, ake 
of the evidence in favourof Phineas Finn’sinnocence. Now, Ihave English Church accordingly allows, to be able 4 do ae ; 
nowhere denied that other influences may stimulate the mind and being persecuted. On the other ae ian eles ane rt 
make it sensitive to favourable evidence, as well as the strong inesiuual wétshiy of Netew tien See poe ‘ai Prand vigil c 
wish to believe, if one can believe truly ; and undoubtedly, the be protected from changes which they dislike. ‘This can onlybe 


motive which actuated Mr. Chaffanbrass is one such influence. 
His wish, however, was not a wish to believe, but a wish to make 
his jury believe ; so that it would, anyhow, not come under my 
immediate subject. But apart from this, I had no intention of 
denying that any strong motive gives keenness to the mind, and 
a certain sensitiveness thence resulting. I only attempted to 
show some of the various ways in which anxiety for belief, if true 
belief be possible, may aid the mind in its appreciation of evidence, 
as well as quicken its critical faculties, this latter effect being 
presupposed as the conclusion of my former essay. I do not, 
therefore, say that such a wish is the only stimulating power, 
but that it is the only power which stimulates alike the appre- 
ciating and critical faculties, and consequently helps in the 
search for truth. This conclusion I express on page 473, in 
words almost identical with those used by the writer in the 
Spectator. 
There is, however, one element distinctive of this “ wish to 
believe,” which seems to me to affect both the impartiality of 
one’s judgment, and the power of the wisher to appreciate fully 
evidence in favour of the desired conclusion,—so far linking 
these effects inseparably. I speak of the sense of the reality of 
a problem, and the importance to oneself of its trwe solution, 
which lights up with reality all that bears on it. This it 
is, as we saw in my former essay, which makes the mind 
keenly alive to difficulties against belief, and which must 
enter into the wish, as I then explained it; and it seems 
to me to be this very same element which I show, in 
pp. 472, 473, and 477, to be indispensable to the full apprecia- 
tion of certain arguments, which may be adduced in favour of 
belief. I do not speak of the merely imaginative side of realis- 
ing, which the barrister, who wishes merely to get up a plausi- 
ble case and impress his jury, may very well have, but of that 
deeper aspect of it of which I have spoken in my essay, and 
which involves a sense that facts pointing to a conclusion are 
facts with consequences affecting the world and oneself. This 


secured in one of two ways,—by allowing different kinds of ser- 
vices in the same building at different hours; or by allowing 
different sections of a congregation to have their own place of 
worship, without interfering with the parochial system. This 
latter plan would, of course, meet the difficulty of preaching 
which may be distasteful to any section of the parishioners. The 
question, then, would resolve itself into a matter of adjustment 
and arrangement. And here the Bishop, with a fairly elected 
council of clergy and laity, might come in, and be entrusted with 
absolute power, it being, of course, distinctly understood that 
no party purpose is to be served, but liberty of worship accord- 
ing to their convictions to be secured alike for Ritualists and 
non-Ritualists. Under such a plan as this, provision might 
also be made for those popular “ mission services”? in the even 
ing which, with free seats for all alike, and the Prayer-book 
conspicuous by its absence, the non-churchgoing classes are 
found by experience so gladly to attend.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. R. Portal. 


THE CLOSING OF THE HIGHLANDS. 
(To THE Epiror or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sin,—As I feel sure that you do not wish to misrepresent facts, 
I venture to point out a strange inaccuracy in your leading 
article on “The Closing of the Scottish Highlands,” in which 
you say :—“ Visitors at Braemar cannot obtain leave to cross 
the Dee during the shooting season, and only grudgingly at any 
time.” ‘There is hardly any district known to me where the 
whole river scenery is so fully open to the tourist as that of the 
Dee, for about twenty-four miles, viz., from Ballater to four 
miles above the Linn of Dee, as for the whole way the roa 
commands a perfect view of the Dee, and its beautiful windings 
through mountain and valley scenery. Within these limits 
there are five bridges, two of which lead to Balmoral and its 
private grounds, another to Old Mar Lodge and its private 
grounds; the other two are open to the public beyond dispute 








sense connects the “ wish to believe ” with the sense of responsi- 


as they form part of the highway at Invercauld and at the 
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__ 
Linn of Dee, near which both banks are open to the public. 
There is also a good ford above Castleton of Braemar, available 
for tourists on foot or in carriages. 
here are also numerous drives and walks to objects of in- 
terest available to the public, such as the Waterfalls of Corrie- 
gulzie, the Linns of Quoich and Dee, the Colonel’s Bed, the 
Bynnoch and the Derry Valleys; and for the mountaineer or 
potanist the ascents of Lochnagar and Ben Macdhui, notwith- 
standing the notice you quote about the latter. Having spent 
geveral happy seasons in these parts, I can vouch for the free- 
dom as well as for the variety and picturesque beauty of the 
many excursions open to the public here.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Braemar, August 28th. G: K. . 
[We gladly allow G. K. H. to enumerate the ways which at 
Braemar are still open to the public. Our allusion was to ways 
that are shut.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE LAW OF TRESPASS. 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 
§ir,— Your correspondent, “J. L. P.,” speaks of there being no 
specific law in Scotland making trespass in itself an offence. 
Do not his remarks apply equally to England? Is it not a fact 
in this country, too, that no punishment can be inflicted on any 
one unless some damage (however slight) can be proved, or that 
the “trespass” is “in pursuit of game P”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gloucester, September 4th. J. MarsuaLt SturGe. 





MR. FOOTE AND THE BLASPHEMY LAWS. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
$m,—Nothing but a grave sense of duty could induce me to 
trouble you with a communication upon this painful contro- 
yersial subject ; but as you have given space to a letter from 
the Rev. Prebendary Row containing many misconceptions 
upon which I am able to throw some light, I am constrained to 
ask you to bring the following remarks before your readers. 
Some years ago, it fell to my lot to be officially engaged to 
attend a lecture by Mr. Foote, for the purpose of recording every 
word of his discourse. The lecture was upon “Geology.” The 
depth of insight into the problems of the science displayed by 
the lecturer showed him to be a master of his subject, and the 
excellent “style” of his language proved him a scholar and a 
man of refinement. A representative body of about a score of 
gentlemen from a Christian Association were present, specially 
deputed to meet the lecturer, for the purpose of refuting his argu- 
ments (I say “refuting” advisedly, for the conduct of the 


‘ gentlemen displayed that they were not there to discuss), and 


the calm, respectful manner in which he heard and replied 
to the questions put to him proclaimed him a gentleman 
with a deep sympathy with human feelings. The scene 
was an impressive one to me, by virtue of my office. A 
single spectator, amongst a large body of men heated and dis- 
puting, and the furious, almost fiendish, malignity with which 
this score of Christian (2) disputants hurled not reasoning, not 
argument, but fanatic ignorance, in the teeth of their single oppo- 
nent, and the serene, kindly countenance with which that single 
opponent met the rage of this Christian (?) onslaught, brought 
more vividly to my mind all that I had read of the struggles of 
the early Christians to lift their voice against the blindness of 
their fellow-creatures than anything I ever before or since experi- 
enced. I have not since seen Mr. Foote. Whether or not the 
continuance of this Christian (?) persecution has embittered him 
against the sect, I am, therefore, unable to say; but I think it 
not unlikely. If it has, he is none the less entitled to the sym- 
pathy of feeling men, and since it is so extremely difficult to do 
Justice to one whose opinions are repugnant alike to his witnesses 
and to his judges, I would conjure your readers to reflect deeply 
before passing censure upon the man, and to remember that our 
duty and our only safety in judging a case like this is to submit 
it toa rigid arithmetical reasoning, the solution of which we 
should abide by, however shocking that solution may be to our 
Predilections. The first of the two bases upon which your 
reverend correspondent founds his justification of the prosecu- 
tion is, that the allowing of the publication of the paper censured 
would be “allowing the author of Christianity to be made the 
subject of a most indecent and utterly misleading caricature.” 
“The vile caricature,” as he calls it, he describes as “ neither 
reasoning nor argument,” but “an indecent parody of our 
Blessed Lord,” published with “the deliberate purpose to in- 
sult, grieve, and appeal, not to reason, but to obloquy, abuse, 
and the lowest passions,” and he advances this statement as 





“the true state of the case.” I am bound to assure your 
readers that a greater misrepresentation of the case could 
scarcely have been conceived. In the first place, the publication 
was not a “parody of our Blessed Lord,” and I can only 
conclude that what the crowd in front of the shop-window 
from which your correspondent caught a glimpse of the 
sheet prevented him from seeing, he has unwittingly 
allowed his imagination to fill in. The sheet, if a 
parody at all, was merely a parody of those incidents in the 
life of Christ which, while they neither add to nor detract from 
the beautiful character of Christ per se, are looked upon by the 
light of modern reasoning as incredible. One example will 
suffice to explain what I mean. The words “turning water 
into wine” were accompanied by an illustration, showing 
water being poured out of one vessel into others contain- 
ing wine. I submit that in the case of any other book 
than the Bible, this sample illustration would have been 
looked upon not as “vile and indecent,” but as legitimate 
satire, showing how events which sentiment pictures in ethereal 
light may be capable of explanation in the simplest and com- 
monest form; and that had the satire been applied to any creed 
antagonistic to Christianity, many who now deprecate it would 
have looked upon it as amusing and forcible, and not de- 
void of “reasoning and argument.” The second of your 
correspondent’s arguments is that the prosecution of Foote was 
justifiable, as a means “ to prevent a wanton insult from being 
offered to the great mass of the people of this country.” If the 
prosecution is justifiable because the opinions attacked in Mr. 
Foote’s person are obnoxious to the majority of the people of 
the country, then the persecution of Christ and the Apostles by 
the Jews was justifiable on the same grounds. Surely your 
correspondent does not wish to admit this! Yet he must, or 
withdraw his present argument.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rosert Batno. 
14 Allerton Grove, Tranmere, Liverpool, September 5th. 

[The caricaturist cannot have understood even the words of 
the story he ridicules.—Ep. Spectator. | 
FIELDING AND SARAH ANDREW. 

(To Tue Epiror oF THE ** SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sir,—Will you permit me to say, not in comment on, but by 
way of foot-note to, your very fair and sympathetic notice of 
the “Men of Letters,—Fielding,” that the date of his love- 
affair with Miss Andrew is now no longer “ unknown”? Since 
the book was published, I have been able to trace it defizitely, 
with the aid of the late Mr. Keighley’s papers, to November, 
1725. There is no need to reproduce the story here, as it is 
given in full in the Atheneum fcr June 2nd, 1883. But I may 
add that it bears upon another doubtful point noticed by your 
reviewer. It shows that in November, 1725, Fielding had left 
Eton, but had not left England for Leyden; and from Mr, 
Keighley’s memoranda, it further appears that, under the year 
1728, the Album of the Dutch University contains the following 
record of his presence there:—‘ Henricus Fielding, Anglus, 
ann. 20, Stud. Lit.” As his first play, Love in Several Masques, 
was produced at Drury Lane in February, 1728, it follows that 
this entry must have been made in January, 1728. Thus the 
period of “about two years” daring which Murphy says he 
was at Leyden must have been between November, 1725, and 
January, 1728. These, I am well aware, are the merest trifles 
of biography; but even trifles—as any one who writes about 
Fielding will probably discover—become of seductive import- 
ance, in the case of one who “abides our question” as little as 
the author of “‘Tom Jones.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Austin Donsoy. 
Porth-y-Felin, 75 Eaton Rise, Ealing, W, September 1st. 








POETRY. 
ent OSE 
AT THE PIT-MOUTH. 
*Neatu yon bleak hills that spread across the shire, 
Like earth-waves heaved by some convulsion strong,— 
Where shrubs refrain from flower and birds from song, 
And daily riseth smoke, and nightly fire, 
And burrowers in the blackness never tire,— 
In the mine’s jagged pathways sleeps a throng 
O’er whose prone bodies Death hath swept along, 
While at the pit-mouth roars their funeral pyre. 
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Grind with thine heel yon ant-hill ; crush their town, 
And, stooping, mark swift journeyings to and fro. 
Why doth the Unseen deal so fierce a blow, 
Strives He in doubt’s dark sea our faith to drown P 
O preacher ! quoting texts with soothing zest, 
Whispered yon emmets: “ All is for the best ?” 
W. H. Harrer. 


THE RUIN. 
Berorr my mind an old-world vision grows,— 
Dim aisles, bright altars, priests, a rev’rent throng,— 
Where now o’er crumbling walls clonds sail along. 
Through yonder Time-touched arch no splendour glows, 
Its stone-spun frame the shelt’ring hills enclose. 
Those mournful shafts, enclasp‘d by ivies strong, 
When echoed they the final strong-voiced song, 
Or mutely witness’d sacrilegious blows P 
*T wixt earth and sky I see the dwindled men 
Working for God; beneath, the master-mind, 
Whose boundless artist-soul no creed can bind, 
Planning undying fame with rule and pen. 
His tomb lies shadow’d by yon buttress gray : 
Go, muse how men, and all men’s works, decay. 

W. H. Harper. 


BOOKS. 


—_—@——. 
THE SACRED BOOKS OF CHINA.* 

TuERE are some books which seem to owe their charm to 
their obscurity. The Yi-King is at best but a tawdry collection 
of divinatory sentences; nevertheless, two thousand com- 
mentaries have been written upon it, while Confucius is said by 
Dr. Legge to have exclaimed, in a moment of enthusiasm, “ If 
some years were added to my life, I would give fifty to the study 
of the Yi, and might then escape falling into great errors.” 
Whether the hope expressed by the Chinese sage would have 
been realised will appear doubtful to spectators of the polemical 
storm that has recently agitated the world of sinologists in 
respect of this ancient classic, culminating in the declaration 
that the two thousand commentators, together with Dr. Legge 
himself, have either made confusion worse confounded, or have 
been forced to admit their inability to discover its meaning. 
The new theory, as far as we can understand the not very lucid 
statements of it that have been made public, is that the Yi-King 
is principally nothing more than the remnant of an antique, rudi- 
mentary, phonetic dictionary, drawn up by some exceedingly re- 
mote ancestors of the Chinese who were members of what is called 
the Bak family, and, of course, came from Bactria, or thereabouts, 
carrying with them as they migrated eastwards some traces of 
Accadian culture, but content to leave behind them as their sole 
literary monument a few lists of meanings of similarly-sounded 
syllables, and a silly ballad or two, all which an ignorant 
or ill-intentioned Chinese literate long after improperly 
manipulated and “ surreptitiously” interpolated with divina- 
tory words, to suit the prejudices of the age or serve 
his own purposes. With the merits of this pretty quarrel, 
which we shall leave Dr. Legge, who is well equipped 
for the struggle, to fight out as best he may, we are not 
here concerned. he Y?-King which the Chinese revere and 
still regard as a treasury of hidden wisdom, in which the 
explanations of even such modern facts as the steam-engine 
and the telegraph may be found by those who know how 
to search for them, is the Yi-King commented upon by the two 
thousand commentators, and translated by Dr. Legge,—and it 
is with this Yi-King, as alone rightiully entitled to be ranked 

among the sacred books of the East, that we have to deal. 

The classic consists of a text and ten appendixes or original 
commentaries, often, but on wholly insufficient grounds, at- 
tributed to Confucius. Speaking of the text, the learned trans- 
lator says, “ The subject-matter may be briefly represented as con- 
sisting of sixty-four short essays, emphatically and symbulically 
expressed, on important themes, mostly of a moral, social, and 
political character, and based on the same number of lineal 
figures, each made up of six lines, some of which are whole, and 
the others divided.”, The aim of the essays, however, is chiefly 
divinatory, to which the didactic and philosophic portions of them 
are subordinate, Asthey havecome down to us, each essay consisty 








on 
of a short and, commonly, very enigmatical sentence attributed 
to King Wan, who lived in the troublous times of the twelfth 
century B.C., explaining the meaning of each hexagram, as the 
linear figures are termed, taken as a whole, followed by a number 
of sentences, usually six, declaratory of the wisdom hidden in, 
each line and ascribed to the son of the King, the Duke of Kan 
We agree with Dr. Legge, who sees much less of a mystery . 
the book than is generally supposed to be the case. The main, 
idea, not hard to perceive, though alternately swamped by the. 
diffuseness and obscured by the meagreness of the phraseology 
is the establishment for geomantic or divinatory purposes of 
a sort of parallel or analogy between the differences of the. 
hexagrams and the changes of the Kosmos, of the three. 
“ powers,”’—Heaven, Earth, and Man, in their divine, their. 
physical, and their moral phenomena respectively. The 
spirit of the whole is more or less that of Taouism, the 
beginnings of which lie far back in Chinese history, but the. 
elements of the Confucian philosophy are also distinctly indj. 
cated. The ascending and descending scale of duties, the 
orderly subordination of all through the family head, the 
magistrate and the minister to the Emperor, himself the servant, 
of Heaven, and the orderly government by all, from the Son of 
Heaven down to the peasant family-father, taught in the 
Analects and resumed in the Great Learning, are, more or legy: 
inarticulately, inculcated in the Yi-King. No scheme of socia} 
and political philosophy has ever yet been framed out of China. 
that can compare in absolute justice of intention with that 
which the great philosopher of the Middle Kingdom elaborated 
out of the wisdom of the ancients who preceded him. The 
duty of the prince and minister to govern with justice is ag. 
much insisted upon as the duty of the citizen to render obedience 
to authority. The prince is no despot, he is the servant of 
Heaven, bound to execute its decrees in the interest, not of hims 
self, but of the people; who are not his people, but are regarded: 
as au absolutely free commonalty, owing nothing to the ruler- 
but obedience, and that not for the purpose of adding to his 
wealth or increasing his power and glory—the very term “ glory” 
is unknown in Chinese—but for the purpose of assuring their 
own good, and so far only as the prince, acting under the- 
inspiration of Heaven, does actually seek their good. 


The elements of the hexagrams are whole and broken lines,. 
The whole line represented the male, the strong, the upholding, 
the producing influence, the yang of Chinese philosophy; the 
broken line the female, the receptive, the complementary, the 
ordinating and subordinating influence, the yin of the same 
philosophy. Perhaps the original idea was given to the ancient 
diviners by the stalks of the ptarmica sibirica, which they 
employed in their mystical exercises, being sometimes found 
whole, sometimes broken. More probably, the whole line 
represented continuity, the heaven vault, visible by day or by 
night; the sun,reappearing day after day unchanged; man, 
whose vigour is perennial; the broken line, discontinuity, the 
earth, with its summer wealth of greenery and winter meagreness 
of vegetable life; the moon, waxing and waning, and for a partof 
each month disappearing altogether; woman, whose daysare fullof 
accidents from which those of men are free. The very word “ yi” 
is written by a character composed of parts representing the sua 
and moon respectively, the symbols of permanence and change. 
As an illustration of these remarks, a brief comparison of the 
first hexagram, composed entirely of whole lines, with the 
second composed entirely of broken lines, will be useful. The 
former symbolises Heaven, that’ directs the great beginnings of 
things,” the power and comprehension of the great man, the 
superior man, who represents in his degree heaven upon eartb,. 
the orderly force that sustains the physical and moral universe, 
In the lowest line we see the “dragon,” the symbol of divine 
influence, quiescent in the under-waters; in the next, on the 
earth prepared to act, in the following lines, in full develop- 
ment of energy, aspiring skywards, on the wing iv mid- 
air, finally limited in his range by the topmost line which 
forbids excess. The hexagram of broken lines, on the other 
hand, teaches the virtue of docile subordination, the docility 
of strength striving to complement the ruling and productive 
energy symbolised by the first figure, so as to effect the unity 
of completion, not the docility of weakness or of order 
less concession, illustrated by the cube of the earth straight 
and square under heaven; the unselfish self-restraint of the 
minister, who neither seeks his profit at the expense of the 
people, nor his glory at the expense of his prince; the tied-up 





* Tie Sacred Books of China, The Yi-King, translated by James Legge. 
**Sacred Books of the East,’’ edited by Max Miler, Osford: Clarendon Press. 


sack symbolic of the fulness of accomplishment; the yellow 
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ent of the hue of earth, a colour of “correctness ;” the 
ed dragons fighting for supremacy significative of the strife 
of gnordered influences. 

Without the appendices, of which the third and the fifth are 
the most important, the text of the Yi-King would be nearly un- 
intelligible. Even with them, the chief value of the classic lies in 
+he wisdom which successive generations of Chinese writers have 
extracted from sentences pregnant in their eyes with the germs 
of all the philosophies. Dr. Legge’s wonderful knowledge of 
Chinese literature has enabled him to present the essence of the 
commentaries in a clear and attractive form, while his own 
juminous and suggestive observations add greatly to the interest 
and instructiveness of the volume. His remarks on the theology 
of the Chinese are especially valuable, but we are inclined to 
doubt the propriety of his translation of the Chinese “Ti” by our 
word, “God.” God in Western parlance is not merely the Ruler, 
but pre-eminently the Creator of allthings. Now, the notion of a 
divine creation is altogether foreign to the Chinese mind. The con- 
version of Chaos into an ordered Kosmos by spiritual agency is the 
starting-point of Chinese cosmogony, but of the origin of matter 
jn the chaotic state the Chinese have no theory whatever. Man 
jg under the rule of Heaven, but does not owe his creation to 
Heaven; the common legend of his origin is indeed a disgusting 
one. Ti is the unknowable, the God of agnosticism, the ruler of 
Heaven—Heaven being the great sustaiving principle symbolised 
by the sky-vault—as the Emperor is the ruler of earth. Ti, again, 
is spoken of by Chinese writers as possessing a “shan,” which is 
merely the intellectual soul of man, as distinguished from the 
“wei,” or animal soul. Ti, in fine,is nogod; he is at the best an 
Anaxagorean deity, a sort of embodied pantheistic influence, 
the vision of some of the more subtle and imaginative among 
the practical minds of China. Power is ascribed to him, and 
‘wisdom, but neither goodness nor mercy ; nor is he presented as 
an object of love, but simply as the ruler of things, or rather, 
of the interactions of natural powers, audible in the thunder, 
visible in the wind, seen in the brightness of the sup, felt in the 
warmth of the south, manifest everywhere in “the purity and 
equal arrangement of things,” beneficent at least on the whole, 
but rather in fact than in intention; not certainly specially re- 
gardful of human interests, but occupied in the diffusion of the 
principles of right government and correct subordination 
‘throughout the triple universe of heaven, earth, and man. 





CHARLES THE VICTORIOUS.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.—THE DAUPHIN. ] 


‘Tue first volume of the monumental work in which the Marquis 
‘de Beaucourt records the results of his laborious researches, 
extending over twenty-five years, deals with one of the most 
momentous, eventful, and romantic periods of the history of 
France, and is a remarkable example of some of the best quali- 
ties of the historian and biographer. The patience, calmness 
of judgment, and lucidity that befit the one, the comprehension, 
sympathy, and power of realisation, without which the other is 
4 mere reconstructor of skeletons, are conspicuous in the work 
of M. de Beaucourt; and the interest of the book is so 
great, its style is so polished, this product of vast labour 
is so little laborious to peruse, while it fully maintains 
the dignity of historical literature, that the reader is never 
suffered to be oppressively conscious of the toil that it repre- 
sents. The remarks of the Duc de Broglie, in his preface to his 
“Studies ” of Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa, upon the 
fascinating nature of those researches into the mysteries and 
‘explorations of the by-ways of history which have but 
recently been rendered possible by the opening-up to the 
diligent student of the archives of several European 
Courts and countries, with the discoveries, the disillusion- 
ment, and the rehabilitations that they bring, apply with 
striking propriety to the exhaustive labours of the Marquis 
de Beaucourt. Only the absorption of one’s whole mind, 
imagination, and taste could enable the toiler to execute such a 
task as these volumes imply; one which is no doubt rewarded, 
im so far as its guerdon can come from the outside, by the 
appreciation of the author’s fellow-countrymen and brother- 
students, and which cannot fail to receive full recognition from 
English readers of history. The book isa monument of industry, 
and an example of thoroughness that ought to be as stimulating 
as itis remarkable. The introduction is in itself a manual of 
instruction relating to the documents that have been consulted, 





* Histoive de Charles VII. Par G. Du Fresne ce Beauccurt. Tome I. 
1403-1422. Paris: Socié'é Bibliographique. 





the foot-notes are invaluable to readers who profit at their 
ease by all this digging and delving into the far past at one of 
its most memorable epochs; the author assembles and groups 
the events, the characters, the features, the great personages, 
the political and social aspects, the actual history, and the 
collateral and prospective interests of the time, with re- 
markable skill, while he indulges but little in the picturesque, 
aud impartially preserves the proportions of his subject,— 
France, from the birth to the death of Charles the Victorious. 

The present volumes are concerned with thirty-two years of 
the life of the Prince who has been, of all princes, the most 
variously estimated. It will be deeply interesting to arrive at the 
summing-up by the Marquis de Beaucourt of the life and 
character which he approaches in the spirit of rehabilitation, 
but upon which he is as yet far from pronouncing, while he 
marshals the great array of contradictory and conflicting testi- 
moay, and throws upon it the light of evidence gathered from 
public and private documents and correspondence of all grades 
of interest and importance, down to houschold account-books. 
It is unnecessary to say that every book with any bearing on 
his subject has yielded up its essence to his compelling hand. 
Thus his work is a monograph and a history, a plaidoyer and a 
judgment; and he begins with these words, quoted from M, 
Charles Lenormant,—“C’est une admirable prerogative de 
Vhistorien que la faculté quil a diinstruire de grands 
proces de révision, et de faire casser, aprés plusieurs 
siécles, des sentences dictées par Viniqnité ou T'erreur.’’ 
The author approaches the history of Charles VII. by the 
lengthy and arduous path of close examination of the sources 
of the ever-recurring accusations against the King whose 
memory has had such strange vicissitudes; the son of poor, mad 
Charles le Bien Aimé and the She-Wolf of Bavaria, the father 
of Louis XI., the lover of Agnes Sorel, the distressful Prince for 
whom the Maid of Orleans fought, and who handed her over 
to her enemies and to the stake, the alleged avenger of the Duke 
of Orleans by the blood.of John the Fearless, and the rewarder 
of the liberality and loyalty of Jacques Cueur with confiscation 
and exile, 


The royal child, between whom and the throne two brothers, 
soon to be removed by death, stood, was born during a lucid 
interval in his wretched father’s madness, named Count of 
Ponthieu, and surrounded with every luxury known at the 
period, utterly neglected by his vile mother, early habituated to 
the sight of violence and cruelty involved in the high-handed 
proceedings of John the Fearless, and exposed at ten years old 
to the dangers of the popular rising headed by Caboche, and 
supported by the familiars of the Duke of Burgundy, when the 
King and his sons were made to wear the white hood, which was 
the sign of sedition, terror reigned for three months, and the 
scaffold was a fixed institution. (The story-of 1793 is only a 
repetition of history, with additions) In the Dauphin’s 
tenth year a romantic episode occurred; this was the betrothal 
of the royal boy to the daughter (aged eight) of the Duke of 
Anjou—-always called King of Sicily—and the wise and beau- 
tiful Yolande of Aragon, grand-daughter of King John of 
France. ‘The betrothal took place at the Louvre; the wicked 
Queen Isabeau of Bavaria and the doomed Duke of Orleans 
were present; then Yolande took away her future son-in- 
law to a happy home at Tarascon, where for a_ short 
period he was at peace, not disturbed even by the in- 
vasion of Henry V. of England, and the terrible disaster 
of Agincourt. The first letter of Charles VI. ia existence 
is that by which he appoints his son Captain of the Castle 
of Vincennes in 1415; in 1416, the Prince received the Duchy 
of Touraine, for which he did homage to the King, and 
thenceforth tock his place at the Council. The real ruler 
of France was then the Duke of Anjou (King Louis of 
Sicily); the Queen was infirm, aud Charles VI. was hopelessly 
insane. The Duke of Burgundy was the personal and poli- 
tical enemy of Louis, and was always conspiring against 
him; but death played the game of John the Fearless. 
The Duke of Anjou died in February, 1417, the Dauphin, 
a devoted friend of Burgundy, two months later; the fifth son 
of Charles VI. became the heir to the throne, for his elder 
brother, the Duke of Guyenne, had died two years previously, 
and began at fourteen the life of disaster and rescue, defeat 
and victory, which has been so variously represented; one view 
making him a mere shuttlecock of fortune, while another puts 
him forward as having well and duly earned his title of ‘‘ Charles 
the Victorious.” 
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The events of the English invasion, and the murder of the 
Duke of Orleans by the dread-nought Duke of Burgundy, 
followed by the civil war that was destined to a duration 
of twenty years, with but brief intervals of truce, are 
familiar to most readers; while the grand and terrible 
episode of Jeanne d’Arc, whose story is an indelible stain 
on both England and France, sets apart the historical period 
covered by the life of Charles VII. with special distinctness ; 
it has, however, remained for M. de Beaucourt to invest every 
portion of it with vital interest, and to give to that far past vivid- 
ness and solidity that fill it with actual interest. His record 
of the political and military events that occurred between 1417 
and 1422 is very full, and will present to English readers, if not 
an unknown page of history, a novel picture, in which the 
figures are full of life and movement. The Duke of Burgundy 
plays a leading part in the events of this epoch, the author 
holding that he was exclusively guilty of the treason of inviting 
the intervention of Henry V., and that the Armagnac leaders 
were innocent of it. Paris at this period backed the 
enemies of order and legitimate right, and hailed John 
the Fearless, the excommunicated murderer of the Duke 
of Orleans, in unnatural alliance with the wicked Queen, as a 
hero and deliverer, after his relentless slaughter of the King’s 
subjects in its streets and prisons. The King (only a name) 
and the Dauphin, against the Queen and the Duke, France 
successfully invaded by England,—what a drama is unfolded by 
the history of that terrible time! What great figures pass before 
the mind’s eye of the reader of one eventful chapter, which 
includes the attack of John the Fearless upon Paris and his seizure 
of the persons of the King and Queen, and ends with the death of 
Charles (once le Bien Aimé), in 1422; and brings before us the 
figure of the victorious English King, atthe very moment when his 
triumph seemed assured, and the proclamation of Henry VI. as 
King of France and England, at Saint-Denis. Few “ strange 
stories of the deaths of kings” surpass that of Charles VI. in 
sadness. Hedied in solitude, a few servants, “des gens de petit 
estat,’ formed all the Court of the poor King, who had borne the 
barden of a weary life through only fifty-four years, just twenty 
more than those of the victor of Agincourt, whom he outlived 
two months. “At his death,” says M. de Beaucourt, “the popular 
sentiment, long repressed in Paris by the Burgundian and 
English domination, broke out.” The following extract from the 
Journal d'un Bourgeois de Paris is an echo of the general regret: 
—‘“Ah, trés cher Prince, jamais n’aurons si bon, jamais ne te 
verrons! Maldicte soit la mort! Jamais n’aurons que la 
guerre, puisque tu nous as laissé. Tu vas en repos; nous 
demeurons, en toute tribulacion et en toute douleur.”’ The 
madness of Charles the Well Beloved did not altogether 
obscure the qualities, rare indeed in history, which called forth 
the tribute of the funeral oration recorded in Fillastre’s Histotre 
de la Thoyson d’Or :—“ Bien lui est pour vray ce nom donné, 
car de tous les hommes qui estoient en son tems, grans et 
petis, ne fut oncques plus humain de lu, plus clement, ne plus 
aimable. En ses parolles, ne profera oncques villain mot 
d’aultrui. En ses faits, il se débitoit faire bien et plaisir a 
chascun.” Even a glimpse of clemency and humanity is wel- 
come, amid the cruelty, mercilessness, violence, and rapine of 
that age. 


The plan of M. de Beaucourt’s work is simple; he gives in a 
condensed chapter the events of a certain period, and follows 
that by several chapters in which all the incidents grouped in 
the foregoing are treated in detail, with a fullness of discussion, 
illustration, and association leaving nothing to be desired. The 
summary chapters would make an excellent small history in 
themselves. The full detail of the Dauphin’s actions during 
the interval between his entrance on the scene of public life 
and his flight from the capital in 1418, not to re-enter it 
for nineteen years, disproves the formerly most accredited 
version of his character; that which represented him as “un 
roi sans caractére, sans valeur personnelle spectateur 
inerte et indifferent des grandes choses accomplies de son temps.” 
At first he may have been little more than a puppet, because he 
was little more than a child, and he had to face a condition of 
disaster constantly augmented by fresh calamities; but the 
record of the Dauphin from 1418 is certainly not that of an 
“ effacé.” The circular which he issued from Bourges to the 
Princes and the cities in June, 1418, calling upon them to 
render him obedience, and to pay no heed to anything issued 
under the Great Seal, which had been carried off by the rebels, 
is a noble document, and there is abundant evidence of his per- 





Re 
sonal activity and actual rule. A great trust in God and jn the 
People, fidelity to his word, and simple courage without an 
thing of the “ fanfaron”’ about it, would seem to have been the 
chief notes of the character of the royal youth; that he became 
moody and suspicious as he grew in years is not surprising, cone 
sidering his blood and his early experiences. A chapter devoteg 
to his campaigns, to the taking of Tours, the march on Burgundy, 
the negotiations with the Parisians and then with the Court, the 
three months’ truce with Henry V., the Treaty of Troyes, ang 
the dawn of a reconciliation with the Duke of Burgundy—de, 
stined to lead to the crime of the Bridge of Montereau—ig of 
great interest; and it is succeeded bya careful exposition of 
the character and conduct of John the Fearless, which leads up 
with dramatic skill to the scene of the murder, narrated 
by M. de Beaucourt in all its details. Was the young Dauphin 
guilty or not guilty of planning and preparing that retributiye 
crime? M.de Beaucourt believes in his innocence, and sup 
ports his view by very strong arguments, adding that those wlio 
endeavoured to incriminate the Prince were formally given the 
lie by even the most hostile of his contemporaries. The author 
holds that “ all was fortuitous in the event of Montereau,” and 
indeed it is not difficult to believe that it may have been 0, for 
the time was one when the blow followed the word with elec. 
trical swiftness, and a murderous fray was an every-day occur. 
rence. But for the formal retribution, so impressive to the 
popular imagination and fascinating to the historian’s mind, by 
which the treacherous murderer was held to have perished by 
treachery, that explanation might long ago have been accepted. 
When Francis I. passed through Dijon in 1521, he was shown 
the skull of John the Fearless. “ Sire,” said the monk who 
pointed out the hole in the skull, “that is the hole through 
which the English passed into France,’—a clever saying, bat 
not quite true. The English had held a firm footing in France 
—and were much beholden to Duke John for it—for two years 
before the murder of the Duke of Orleans was expiated at 
Montereau. The result of the incident was frightfully disas- 
trous to the Dauphin and to France; hostilities were eagerly 
renewed by the Burgundians, who allied themselves with the 
English, and France became the wretched victim of the fierce 
and protracted struggle. One of the finest passages of M. de 
Beaucourt’s work is a description of the dreadful state of the 
country and the sufferings of the people. The history of the 
war from its outbreak to the Treaty of Arras is deeply interest. 
ing, but its most important features and its grandest figure= 
Joan of Arc—belong to the second epoch of the work; they 
have to do with the Dauphin, not with the King. Amid the 
violence and the misery of the time, we get glimpses of 
poetry, pageantry, and splendour which brighten up the 
scene; for instance, at the marriage of the Prince with 
his long-betrothed Marie of Anjou, and that of the subse- 
quently famous Bastard of Orléans with the daughter of Louvet, 
President of Provence. It is a curious trait of the times, that 
when the Dauphin’s marriage took place, in April, 1422, he 
was actually King of France, his father having died at Saint 
Quentin in the preceding October; but he was not apprised of the 
fact until April 24th, and on the 30th he assumed the royab 
title. Here M. de Beaucourt pauses, to form an appreciation 
of the character of Charles, which we must reserve for 
second notice, and completes his history of the Dauphin’s 
regency by following, as no other historian has done (with 
the exception of M. Vallet de Vireville, who has not gone 
deeply into the subject), the relations of the Prince with foreign 
Powers, and also by an elaborate study of his internal 
administration of the kingdom. 





THE LATEST VIEW OF MORMONISM.* 


Mr. Put Rosrnson has the art of saying common-place things 
in an amusing and effective manner; but for the most part, bis 
sayings are far from being common-place. He knows a great 
deal, and uses his knowledge with a pertinence of illustra 
tion that is often exceedingly attractive. As a traveller, he 
looks with something better than curiosity at the smallest 
objects in nature, and is always ready, like Burns, to sympathise 
with his “fellow mortals,” no matter how lowly their degree 
In the present tour in the United States, the sight of a bird or 
a prairie-dog is sure to call forth a kindly or humorous word, 
and though the progress “from pig to pork ” in Chicago is said 


ee 
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to be 80 rapid as to be even ludicrous, one can imagine Mr. 
Robinson feeling a touch of pity for the victim who, in thirty- 
fe seconds from his last grunt, is hanging up in two pieces, 
«clean, tranquil, iced !” 

Before getting to Utah and the Mormons, about whom 
the author has much to say that will be new to most 
waders, it may not be amiss to linger a little on the way. 
One of the first things that struck him in passing from 
New York to Chicago was the dearth of small wild life, when 
compared not only with England, which is so full of birds that 
all other countries seem by comparison birdless, but also with 
Burope and parts of the East. This remark is made on 
approaching Philadelphia, but at Chicago the sparrow, at least, 
thrives abundantly ; further west, he lost it, and saw none 
between Omaha and Salt Lake City. Mr. Robinson’s recol- 
lections of Omaha, the former capital of Nebraska, are not 
Jeasant. “ Before breakfast,” he writes, “I saw a murder and 
suicide, and between Lreakfast and luncheon a fire and several 
dog-fights. Perhaps I might have seen something more, but a 
terrible dust-storm raged in the streets all day. Besides, I went 
away.” And the dreariness of the country between Omaha and 
Denver Junction is said to be almost inconceivable. A weary 
journey through a land of desolation brought the traveller to 
Denver, which “ must surely be one of the most beautiful towns 
in the States,” and passing thence to Leadville there were 
glimpses of scenery never to be forgotten. Of this mining town 
a curious story is told. The police had just arrested two young 
ladies, one for wearing a sunflower in place of a hat, and the 
other for walking along with a tall lily in her hand, a sight 
which caused too much excitement among the Leadville youth. 
“T told Oscar Wilde of this a few days later. ‘ Poor, sweet 
things!’ said he, ‘ martyrs in the cause of the beautiful.’ He 
was on his way to Salt Lake City at the time, and I told him 
how the Mormon capital was, par excellence, ‘ the city of sun- 
flowers ;’ assured him that the poet’s feeding on ‘ gillyflowers 
rare’ was not, after all, too violent a stretch of imagination, as 
whole tribes of Indians (and Longfellow himself has said 
that every Indian is a poem, which is very nearly the same 
thing as a poet) feed on the sunflower. The apostle of art 
decoration was delighted. ‘ Poor, sweet things,’ said he, ‘ feed 
on sunflowers! How charming! If I could only have stayed 
and dined with them! But how delightful to be able to go back 
to England, and say that I have actually been in a country 
where whole tribes of men live on sunflowers! The preciousness 
of it!” Mr. Robinson adds that the seeds of the flower are 


a fact, we suppose, too prosaic to be related to Mr. Wilde. 
That every man in the States, no matter whether black or 
white, should be called a gentleman, and every woman a lady, 
isextremely irritating to Mr. Robinson. He fears the meaning 
of the words will degenerate. ‘For myself,” he says, “1 
adopted the plan of addressing every negro servant as a‘ Sultan.’ 
It was not abusive, and sounded well. He did not know what it 
meant, any more than he knows the meaning of ‘ gentleman,’ 
bat I saved my self-respect by not pretending to put him on an 
equality with myself.” Sometimes, by the way, Mr. Robinson, 
who is fond of pleasant little jokes, reminds us too strongly of 
former humorists, and on one page the well-known reply to 
aman who boasted that he was self-made is imitated in this 
feeble fashion :—“I should think the Chinese were all self- 
made men. At any rate, they do not seem to me to have been 
made by any one who knew how to do it properly.” 

The greater portion of the volume is devoted to the Mormons, 
and we shall endeavour so to condense the author's elaborate 
account of these strange people as to convey the impression he 
derived from his residence among them. It will be seen that in 
many important respects it directly contradicts the statements 
of travellers, as well as of men and women once Saints who 
have returned to the Gentiles. In two points alone does the 
author agree with the opponents of Mormonism; he detests 
polygamy, and he allows that the women of Utah are not happy, 
our acceptation of the word. “ Polygamy,” or as the Mormons 
prefer calling it, Plurality, is the most prominent feature of the 
system. Let us hear first of all what Mr. Robinson has to say 
about it. We read that it is not compulsory, and that some of 
the leading Saints are monogamous; that though accepted as a 
doctrine of the Church, it is not generally acted upon, and will 
before long be impossible except to the rich; “a twenty-dollar 
bonnet is a staggering argument against it.” At the same time, 


plurality is a revelation from God. “The United States,” said 
the man, “ cannot do more than exterminate us for not abandon- 
ing plurality. But God can and will damn us to all eternity, if 
we do abandon it.” From which we gather that there are ultra 
strict as well as latitudinarian believers in the Mormon camp. 
Mr. Robinson thinks that, holding this belief, it is pure nonsense 
to ask the Mormons to give up polygamy and keep the rest, but 
his own statements give abundant proof that the creed is not 
held tenaciously. One day, for instance, he was talking to two 
ladies, plural wives, and expressed his fear that Mormon girls 
were not free to choose between monogamy and polygamy, 
plurality being a religious duty :— 

‘** Nonsense,’ said the elder of the two, ‘I was just as free to choose 
my husband as you were to choose your wife. I married for love.’ 
‘ And do you reully believe,’ broke in the other, ‘that any woman in 
the world would marry a man she did not like from a sense of re 
ligions duty ?? ‘ Yes,’ said I, regardless of the fair speaker’s scorn ; 
‘I thought plenty of women had done so. More than that, thousands 
have renounced marriage with men whom they loved, and taken the 
veil, for Heaven’s sake.’ ‘ Very true,’ was the reply, ‘a woman may 
renounce marriage and become a nun, as a religious duty. But the 
same motive would never have persuaded that woman to marry 
against her inclinations. There is all the difference in the world 
between the two. Any woman will tell you that.’ ”’ 

Mr. Robinson is convinced that the women of Utah do not, as 
a rule, object to possessing a second or third share in a hus- 
band’s affections, and he gives some cases of recent polygamy, 
in support of his opinion. Two or three may be worth quoting:— 
“A young and very pretty girl in the ‘upper ten’ of Mormonism 
married a young man of her own class, but stipulated before marriage 
that he should marry a second wife as soon as he could afford to do 
so. ...... Two girls were great friends, and one of them getting 
engaged to a man (by no means of prepossessing appearance), per- 
suaded her friend to get engaged to him too, and he married them 
both on the same day....... A girl distracted between her love 
for her suitor and her love for her mother, compromised in her affec- 
tions by stipulating that he should marry both her mother and herself, 
which he did.”’ 

Such instances are not rare, and a Mormon lady told Mr. 
Robinson she could name scores of the same kind. This problem 
of polygamy he considers “ provocative and unapproachable,” 
and one, therefore, which the United States Government had 
better leave alone. 

Of the morality of Mormon men and the modesty of 
Mormon women, the author writes with unmeasured praise. 
“JT can assure my readers,” he says, “that the standard of 
public morality among the Mormons of Utah is such as the 
Gentiles among them are either unable or unwilling to live up 
to,’ and he adds that morality has a safeguard in the strict 
surveillance of the Church. Drunkenness is almost unknown ; 
in many of the Mormon villages neither wine nor spirits are 
sold, and Mr. Robinson “never ceased to be struck by the 
modest decorum of the women” he met with out of doors. He 
was greatly pleased by his visit to Logan, a Mormon settlement 
with a population of 4,000 and a police force of two men, who 
are free from duty on Sundays and on “ meeting evenings.” It 
is a town without crime (there is not a licence for liquor in the 
place), and the industry of the emigrants has made it ‘“‘ surpass- 
ing in its beauty ” :— 

“The clear streams, perpetually industrious in their loving care of 
lowland and meadow and orchard, and so cheery, too, in their in- 
cessant work, are a type of the men and women themselves; the 
placid cornfields lying in bright levels about the houses are not more 
tranquil than the lives of the people; the tree-crowded orchards 
and &tack-filled yards are eloquent of nniversal plenty; the cattle 
luitering to the pasture contented, the foals a!l running about in the 
roads, while the waggons which their mothers are drawing stand at 
the shop door or field gate, strike the new-comer as delightfully 
significant of a simple country life, of mutuai confidence, and 
universal security. And yet I had not come there ia the humour to 
be pleased, for I was not well. But the spirit of the place was too 
strong for me, and the whole day ran on by itself in a veritable idyH. 
A hen conveying her new pride of chickens across the road, with a 
shepherd dog loftily approving the expedition, in attendance; a foal 

looking into a house over a doorstep, with the family cat, outraged at 
the intrusion, bristling on the stoop; two children planting sprigs of 
peach blossoms iu one of the ruadside streams; a baby peeping 
through a garden-wicket at a turkey-cock which was hectoring it on 
the side-walk for the benefit of one solitary supercilious sparrow— 
such were the little vignettes of pretty nonseuse that brightened my 
first walk in Logan.” 
Of Nephi, another settlement, the traveller has a similar story 
to tell, and there his host is said to be a good illustration of 
what Mormonism can do for a man :— 

“In Yorkshire he was employed iu a slaughtering-yard, and thought 
himself lucky if he earned twelve shillings a week. The Mormons 
found him, ‘converted’ him, and emigrated him. He landed in 
Utah without a cent in his pocket, and in debt to the Church besides. 





We are told, in the strong language of a believing Mormon, that 





But he found every one ready to help him, and was ready to help 
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himself, so that to-day he is one of the most substantial men in 
Nephi, with a mill that cost him §10,000 to put up, a shop and a 
farm, a house and orchard and stock. His family, four daughters and 
a son, are all settled round him and thriving, thanks to the aid he gave 
them— but,’ said he, ‘if the Mormons had not found me, I should 
still have been slaughtering in the old conntry, and glad, likely, to be 
still earning my twelve shillings a week.’ ”’ 

The material prosperity of the Mormons is beyond question, and 
their friendly and honourable conduct to the Indians, possibly 
forced on them by circumstances, contrasts favourably with the 
course pursued in many instances by the American Government. 
Mr. Robinson’s final judgment of the people is that they are 
sober, industrious, God-fearing men, and he avers that never in 
his life has he come into contact ‘ with more consistent piety, 
sobriety, and neighbourly. charity ” :— 

“Tt is a fact, and cannot be challenged, that the only people in all 

Utah who libel these Mormons are either those who are ignorant of 
them, those who have apostatized (frequently under compulsion from 
the Church), or those, the official clique and their sycophants, who 
have been charged with looking forward to a share of the plunder of 
the Territorial treasary. On the other hand, I know mapy Gentiles, 
who though, like myself, they consider polygamy itself detestable, 
spenk of this people as patterns to themselves in commercial honesty, 
religious earnestness, and social charity.”’ 
The author’s view of Mormon life has the merit of originality, 
and he may be right in saying that no Englishman has hitherto 
had the opportunities he enjoyed of estimating it correctly. His 
statements are not wholly free from the perplexity he attributes 
to the subject. That they are impartial we do not doubt, but 
it is difficult to reconcile the fact that every Mormon is under the 
strict supervision of the church, one of the main doctrines of the 
church being polygamy, with the assertion that Mormon women 
are free to take what course they please with regard to 
matrimony. This is but one point among many likely to 
perplex a reader whose judgment of Mormonism as a social and 
political organisation is based on earlier authorities. It is 
possible there has been much misrepresentation, but it is 
scarcely possible that the unfavourable opinion formed of the 
Utah saints is wholly due to prejudice and calumny. On the 
other hand, if we may judge from statistics (see pp. 72-73), the 
writer’s assertions are not without a firm basis. Certainly the 
kindness showed to Mr. Phil Robinson by the Mormons has 
been amply repaid in this volume, and every reader will be glad 
to receive the impressions of so shrewd and yet friendly an 
observer. 





SOME BOOKS ABOUT SCOTLAND.* 
Tn saying that there is a little of Dryasdust in Dr. Anderson’s 
thought and style, we mean nothing depreciatory ; on the con- 
trary, we doubt much if he would have produced such a good 
book on Pagan Scotland if either the one or the other had been 
more ambitious. He is a pure archeologist, not a philosophical 
historian. He gives us no evidence that he is familiar with the 
museums of fact to be found in such writings as those of Grimm 
and Tylor, or with their enjoyable, if also somewhat audacious 
guesses at general truths. Through six lectures he plods care- 
fully and honestly on, telling all he knows, and, in effect, 
all that is known, about Christian and Pagan, burials in 
Pagan times, Celtic art, and the famous Brochs, and other 
recent antiquarian “finds” in Scotland. When he pauses to 
reflect and speculate, he recalls the diligent and simple-minded 
scholar who, after long and patient reading of his book, 
takes off his spectacles, looks into the fire, and, after meditation, 
says naively, “I wonder if this is what these old fellows meant ?” 
But if Dr. Anderson is not scientific, neither is he a dogmatist. 
He simply gives all the inferences as to Pagan life and customs 
which have naturally been drawn from recent discoveries of 
implements, ornaments, and the like in Scotland. This work is, 
however, emphatically the book of the Brochs, those ingeniously 
constructed strongholds, in the shape of circular towers of dry- 
built masonry, which are only to be found in Scotland, and of 
which the Broch of Mousa,in Shetland, is the most notable. Dr. 
Anderson’s theory of the Brochs is that they were used as places 
for storing corn and food during war, and also as havens of 
shelter for women, children, and others not able or expected to 





* Scotland in Pajan Time’, The Iron Age, The Rhind Lectures in Archeology for 
1881. By Joseph Anderson, LL.D., Keeper of the National Museum of the 
Antiquirie; cf Scotland. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1833, 

The Poetry and Humour of the Scottish Language. By Charles Mackay, LL.D. 
London: A'texander Gardner, 1882. 


— Characteristics, By Paxton Hood. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


Deer-Stull.ing in the Scoltish Highlands. By W. Serope. London: Hamilton 
and Adams. 1883, 

Reminiscences of Military Service with the 93rd Sutherland Hiahlanders, By 
Sargeon-General Munro, M.D., C.B. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1883. 
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fight ; and there can be little doubt that he is right, Beyond 
question, the notion of turning a house outside in, placing ity 
rooms within its walls, and turning all their windows towards 
the interior of the edifice, implies, as Dr. Anderson says, bold. 
ness of conception and fertility of resource :— 

“The height of the wall, which effectually secured the inmates 

against projectiles, also removed its essentially Weak upper part 
beyond reach’ of assault, while the pressure of its mass knit the 
masonry of the lower part firmly together, and its thickness made it 
difficult to force an entrance by digging through it, if such a wal 
could be approached for this purpose, when the whole of its 
materials were deadly missiles ready to the hands of the defenders, 
ARPA SEN The concentration of effort towards the main objects of Space 
for shelter and complete security was never more strikingly ex. 
hibited, and no more admirable adaptation of materials so simple and 
common as undressed and uncemented stone for the double Purpose 
has ever been discovered or suggested.” 
The articles found in the Brochs tell almost as interestingg 
story as the strongholds themselves; and there is no happier, 
perhaps because there is no more imaginative, passage in this 
work than that in which Dr. Anderson tells what he believes to 
have been the life spent in these strange interiors. As a store 
house of information upon the iron age in Scotland, Dr. Ander. 
son’s volume is, indeed, as valuable as in style it is unpretentious, 
Its beauty of type and wealth of illustration also deserve a word 
of hearty commendation. 

Neither Mr. Mackay’s volume on the “ Poetry and Humour 
of the Scottish Language,” nor Mr. Hood's on “ Scottish Char. 
acteristics,” is quite satisfactory ; there is more than a suspicion 
of book-making about both. Mr. Mackay supplies a good deal 
of entertainment, but be should have styled his work “ A Selec. 
tion, with Annotations, from Jamieson’s Scotch Dictionary,” or 
at the best, “‘ Poetical and Humorous Scotch Words, arranged 
in alphabetical order,’ with illustrations. It is a con 
glomeration of etymology and patriotism, the one rather far. 
fetched and the other decidedly provincial. Mr. Mackay haga 
perfect mania, indeed, for Celtic etymologies; thus, to take one 
of his first derivations, why trace back airles or airle-penny (the 
money given beforehand by way of clinching a bargain) to the 
Gaelic iarlas or earlas, when the Latin arvha will naturally occur 
to almost every reader ? Sydney Smith talked great nonsense,no 
doubt, if he was not simply indulging in “ chaff,” when he spoke 
about the inability of Scotchmen to understand a joke; butit 
is no answer to him to say that his humour is inferior to 
Christopher North’s. Smith’s humour is precisely of that 
English variety that is most appreciated by sensible and earnest 
Scotchmen, who hold, with Balthasar Gracian, that “ Jest may 
have its little hour, but let all the rest be given to seriousness,” 
For itis generally used as a vehicle to convey weighty argument 
to the head ; it is a sauce, and does not pretend to do duty asa 
solid. It is the ethereal humour of Charles Lamb that 
Scotchmen of this type, including even Carlyle, cannot 
understand, and lose all patience with. Such will pro 
bably not thank Mr. Paxton Hood for the attitude he 
seems to adopt towards them and their country. He appears 
too much in the character of Dick Swiveller’s “ being 
of brightness and beauty,” who, having discovered some 
interesting savage tribes, is bent on making known their 
oddities to his civilised brethren. One almost hears him mur- 
muring, ecstatically, “ Those dear old Scotch ladies !” or, “ Such 
quaint creatures these Scotch ministers must have been!” ot 
asking, “ Now, isn’t that an awfully good story?” Scottish 
Characteristics is, indeed, a rather poor and padded book. Mr. 
Hood says that when he read Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscences, 
which he characteristically described as “ pleasant,” “I 
thought—what, no doubt, many will think as they lay down 
this volume —how much has been omitted!” But the Dean's 
book is a much more substantial one than this, which is swollen 
out with long quotations, a3 from Scott’s Antiquary, and from 
poetry, a good deal of this last being of a rather inferior 
character. It must be added that Mr. Hood’s attempts 
to interpret Scotch speech by English spelling are not always 
successful. It is only fair to him, however, to say that he has 
evidently taken a genuine and keen delight in his self-appointed 
task of discovering and analysing “ Scottish characteristics,” 
and that some of his new stories illustrative of these—stories 
that are, at all events, new to us—are worthy to be placed 
alongsi'e of Dean Ramsay’s. Mr. Hood quotes the prayer, 
“Lord, we pray thee to remember the Magistracy of Loch- 
maben, such as they are!” The sarcasm here is obvious, and 
was probably intentional. The present writer can vouch for the 
accuracy of the following prayer, uttered in the presence of the 
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istrates of a town in the South of Scotland, who were 
being “ churched ” after election,—“ Lord, bless all in authority 
over us, from the Queen on her throne, to the meanest burgh 
magistrate that wields the local sword!” In this case, the 
sarcasm was absolutely unintentional. 

Mr. Scrope’s Deer-Stalking in the Scottish Highlands is a 
reprint; but for nine readers in ten it will have all the charm 
of a new work. It is, in truth, a delightful book. Its subject 
jg deer-stalking, in days when there were deer-hounds and 
when there was no Highland Railway, and it abounds in anec- 
dotes and graphic descriptions, mixed up with shrewd advice 
about food, drink, clothing, and everything associated with 
sport of the old-fashioned kind. Mr. Scrope is (perhaps we 
should say was) a natural writer, whose strong point is digres- 
sion, and whose writing, like the talk of Praed’s Vicar, “is like 
a stream which runs with rapid change from rocks to roses.” 
Avery different book, of course, is Surgeon-General Munro’s 
Reminiscences of Military Service with the 93rd Sutherland 
Highlanders, and it may seem to be straining a point to include 
it in a notice of books about Scotland. But it is very largely a 
book about Scotchmen, especially Scotchmen who served in the 
Crimea and in India during the Mutiny, from Lord Clyde down- 
wards. It is full, too, of Scotch traits, if not of Scotch charac- 
teristics. The writer has this in common with Mr. Scrope, that 
his style is simple and unaffected. He can tell @ pathetic 
incident with simple force. 





BURKE’S HISTORICAL PORTRAITS.* 
Mr. Burke opens his third volume with several chapters of 
notes on the last stages in the life of Cranmer, and he closes it 
with asimilar series of remarks on events in the life of John 
Knox. These are the two greatest Protestant names of the 
period, and Mr. Burke takes care to mark his sense of their bad 
pre-eminence. We observe with satisfaction that he acknow- 
ledges in general terms the scandalous injustice and inhumanity 
of the proceedings connected with the trial, condemnation, and 
execution of Cranmer. We should have expected, however, that 
he would take up the historical difficulties and the legal questions 
point by point, and present a clear and definite argument, 
Instead of this, we do not find even a regular narrative,—only a 
selection of events, neither proportionably treated nor well 
arranged, and further confused by the interjection of para- 
graphs of other matter. It is difficult enough, no doubt, to 
express in a single sentence the substance of Cranmer’s reply 


- on his arraignment before the Special Commission at Oxford, 


in September, 1555, but there was no need to cram it into a 
single sentence. To say that it was “to the effect that at no 
time did he believe in the principles of the Catholic Church, 
although he had repeatedly sworn to those principles with the 
most open solennity, and sent men to the stake for not maintain- 
ing them” (the italics are the author's), seems to us a represen- 
tation of the facts incapable of acceptance by any fair-minded 
student. Mr. Burke also quotes a couple of pages of Dr. 
Martyn’s examination of Cranmer, on which he grounds 
some adverse and conveniently vague criticism of Cranmer’s 
answers ; but he neglects to refer to the doubts that have been 
thrown upon this document, and to mention what Cranmer him- 
self has left on record about it. Leaving aside the point that 
the answers were made extemporaneously and under protest 
as extra-judicial, we should have liked Mr. Burke to deal with 
this statement :—“ After I had made mine answer, I required 
to have a copy of the same, that I might, either by adding 
thereunto, or by altering or taking from it, correct and amend 
itasI thought good; the which though both the Bishop of 
Gloucester and ulso the King and Queen’s proctors promised me, 
yet have they altogether broken promise with me, and have not 
permitted me to correct my said answers according to my request.” 
In relating the disputation at Oxford before Dr. Weston, Mr. 
Burke is constrained to admit that Cranmer, though “ unprepared; 
made an able display of learning and research;” but he can- 
not abide F'oxe's statement that Cranmer trinmphed over Harps- 
field, and leaves the question to the reader’s judgment with a 
Significant implication. Why did he not quote a couple of 
pages for the convenience of the reader? Most unfortunate of 
all is his shirking of any attempt to deal seriously with the 
difficulties of Cranmer’s alleged recantations. Mr. Burke has 
the grace to give up all defence of Bonner, but he maintains 
unshaken confidence in Pole’s character, imagines that Wharton 
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refutes Burnet, and retreats under cover of the assurance that 
“the latest researches prove that the [sixth] recantation was 
solely the composition of Cranmer himself.” But why does he 
not inform us where to lay our hands on those “latest re- 
searches”? Are they his own? And what are the results 
based on P_ In discussing the recantations of Reformers, Mr. 
Burke should not require to be reminded of a certain episode in 
the history of “the Prince of the Apostles.” 


Mr. Burke’s treatment of John Knox also exemplifies strongly 
his characteristic method of discovering and declaring the truth 
of history. Forhowis it possible for him to look in mercy on “that 
runnagate Scot,” as Dr. Weston called him, whose influence modi- 
fied the Book of Common Prayer to such deep offence of the 
Papists ; this irreconcilable and unconquerable foe, the one man 
but for whose efforts “ neither the wisdom of Elizabeth’s Ministers 
nor the teaching of her Bishops, nor her own chicaneries, would 
have preserved England from revolution.” The Reformation in 
Scotland, as Carlyle says, was not a smooth business; but that 
need not be relied on as any excuse for unnecessary harshness 
and violence in Knox. Stillless, however, can such violence out- 
weigh all results of the movement. If Knox’s example and 
teaching issued in a certain sternness, narrowness, and even 
fanaticism, it generated a feeling that purified and elevated, 
that nerved the body to endure and the mind to aspire, and 
whose beneficent force is not yet within measurable distance of 
exhaustion. But from Mr. Burke’s point of view, Knox’s 
influence was wholly disastrous. He traces the origin of the 
movement in Scotland to the lower and middle classes, whom 
he describes as “immoral, superstitious, needy, grasping, and 
dishonest.” ‘True. And does he not see what a terrible indict- 
ment he thereby brings against the Church under whose sway 
the people lived in this deplorable condition ? Can he fail to see 
that the friends of the Reformation will point to the later char- 
acter of the same people as the justification of Kuox, in spite of 
all his violence? On the reasons why the nobles joined the 
Reformation, we may have opportunity to touch on some future 
occasion; meantime, we must ask Mr. Burke's readers to refer 
to the ipsissima verba of McCrie, and to include the sentence 
that follows what Mr. Burke incorrectly quotes, so that there 
may be no ambiguity as to the meaning. Again, Mr. Burke 
relates that Knox’s mother was a milkmaid at the mansion of 
the Earl of Cassilis; that he became a student for the priesthood 
at the University of St. Andrew’s, where he was well conducted 
and pious, yet turbulent; that he was ordained priest in 1530, 
and that “in some years later he secretly embraced the Reforma- 
tion, but did not publicly proclaim his Protestant principles 
till 1542.” Now, here is a row of alleged facts, covering about 
half a page, for not one of which is there any basis that a 
historian concerned for the truth of history can accept. One or 
two of the statements are made by McCrie, indeed, but later 
investigations have shown the insufficiency of the evidence, 
Once more, Mr. Burke informs us that “upon the death of his 
wife, Knox was soon ‘ on the outlook,’ as George Douglas relates, 
‘for a comely young virgin to wife.’ His second wife was 
Margaret Stewart, daughter of Lord Ochiltree.” Very well, 
supposing Douglas’s allegation substantially true, is it to be 
wondered that Knox should anxiously wish to have some one to 
bestow a mother’s care on his two young children, while he him- 
self was severely pressed with affairs of Church and State? But 
Mr. Burke says nothing of this possibility. Nor does his injurious 
mode of expression prepare the uninitiated reader to hear with- 
out surprise that Knox’s second marriage did not take 
place till more than three years after his first wife’s 
death. The suggestion of the text is most—disappointing. 
“Further,” says Mr. Burke, “the real facts of the case were 
that the young lady was a fanatic, and became a perfect slave 
to her tyrannical, gross-minded, old husband. Nothing, in 
fact, more clearly establishes the nature of John Knox than his 
bratal treatment of this sadly deluded young woman.” Mr, 
Burke refers to no authority for these strongly-worded asser- 
tions, for a very sufficient reason. Other baseless calumnies we 
pass over. With regard to the intolerance of Knox, it is 
enough to point to the contemporary experience of every 
country of Western Europe. Their own “just experience” had 
taught the Lords of the Privy Council that Knox’s policy was 
right. In some respects, Knox certainly misjudged Mary of 
Lorraine, but he took the true measure of the forces that she 
could not help representing. As tothe unfortunate difficulty 
about her burial, Mr. Burke does not adhere to the authorities 
with historical strictness. 
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The smaller men are less severely handled. There is much, 
however, to provoke serious dissent in the chapter on “Clerics of 
the New Learning,” although one;is not sorry to see Mr. Burke 
do his worst on such men as Shaxton and Barlow. Latimer, in 
particular, is sadly misunderstood. Calvin, like all the others, 
is very inalequately estimated, apart from the episode of 
Servetus, which we do not by any means justify, although we 
should discuss it differently. The treatment of the men of the 
New and the Old Learning is of a piece with the rest. It is 
positively humorous to observe how gallantly our author shields 
Queen Mary from every breath of blame, at the expense of her 
Councils, and even to someextent of her Consort. In regard to 
persecution of conscience, one can see, theoretically, how miser- 
ably misguided both parties were; but we must not lay the flatter- 
ing unction to our souls that we should ourselves have done 
otherwise, or that the persecuting spirit is yet extinguished. 
Mr. Burke’s professions, however, do him much honour; he 
absolutely refuses to palliate persecution by any one—except 
for the extermination of Communism. But he undertakes 
too heavy a task when he attempts to prove the guiltlessness of 
the Church, arguing from the teaching of the Apostles and the 
solemn warnings of the early Pontiffs and fathers of the Church, 
and charging the wickedness upon worldly greed and ambition, 
rather than upon religion. It is obvious that in history practice 
is but too frequently divorced from principle. It is hopeless for 
Mr. Burke to demolish Puritan writers for malicious misrepre- 
sentations of the Council of Trent. He ought to know very well 
the meaning of the chorus of anathema against all heretics 
with which it closed. Down to the beginning of the last century 
the public opinion of Christendom undoubtedly justified the right 
and duty of civil government to support orthodoxy and punish 
heresy, even to the death; and this right was universally exer- 
eised. The only difference of parties lay in the definition of 
heresy and in the severity of punishment. 

Since the foregoing was written, the fourth and final volume 
of the series has been issued, and our hopes of Mr. Burke’s 
literary and historical amendment are completely dashed. The 
chief portion of the fourth volume is occupied with Mary, Queen 
of Scots, and with Elizabeth. It is, we admit, quite natural 
that Mr. Burke should lose no opportunity of lauding Mary and 
saying hard things of her opponents. “ The hatred of Elizabeth 
was of a demon class.” ‘ Never, perhaps, in any land appeared 
such evil beings as Scotland then presented amongst her so- 
ealled nobles, never such heartless treason or such brutal un- 
manliness and greed, all mainly directed against a queen not only 
unoffending, but one of the most generous and lovable of monarchs 
and women.’ A very strange situation of affairs, truly! 
But we must decline to enter into any further argument with 
Mr. Burke. For where is the good of discussing points of con- 
stitutional history with a writer who deliberately stigmatises 
Elizabeth as an usurper, denying that her claim to the English 
crown has been fairly proved—proved, that is to say, “ accord- 
ing to the constitutional laws of civilised nations ?” What have 
“the constitutional laws of civilised nations” to do with the 
matter? And what has Elizabeth’s legitimacy or illegitimacy 
todo with the matter P Elizabeth’s title was just as good as 
her sister’s, and if she had been displaced by Mary, Queen of 
Scots, the latter would certainly have been an usurper, until her 
title had been legitimatised, as her son’s was legitimatised later 
on, by the authority of Parliament, which was the firm basis 
of the title of Elizabeth. It is impossible to part with this ex- 
tensive work without expressing a painful regret that so much 
iabour and so much earnestness should have failed to win from 
us a more favourable recognition. 


GLIMPSES OF OUR ANCESTORS IN SUSSEX.* 
Tus is a very entertaining book, and will be found to be so not 
merely by Sussex men, but by all who take an interest in the 
“auld lang syne” of provincial habits and customs. The first 
chapter, headed “The Sussex Diarists,” is the best, and we 
shall reserve our notice of this excellent pitce de résistance till 
we have glanced rapidly through its successors. The second, 
headed “ The Sussex Ironmasters,” brings very vividly before 
us the fact, which many have heard and many have forgotten, 
that there was atime when “sleepy Sussex” was the Wales 
and Warwickshire of Englan1:— 


‘Ags the modern traveller,’ writes Mr. Fleet, “walks or rides 





* Glimpses of Our Ancestors in Sussex. By Charles Fleet. Lewes: Farncombe 
and Co. 1882. 








through such villages as those of Waldron, Robertsbridge, Lamas 
hurst, Ardingly, Mayfield, Maresfield, Ewhurst, and Ashburn ber. 
rambles through the remains of Tilgate and St. Leonard’s forms 
and as his eyes and ears take in only the sights and sounds of 
life—the slow-going plough, the browsing sheep, and the heavy. bi 
labourers—how difficult it is to conceive that these places have known 
any other kind of life than that in which they now slumber! ‘ 
yet these were the places that furnished his Majesty’s stores with 
gans and shot, in the days when Rupert and Monk and the Dake of 
York thundered day after day against Van Tromp and De Royter,— 
nay, it was the forges and furnaces of the Sussex Villages which 
furnished the ships of the Drakes and Hawkins and Frobishers with 
the artillery which they used so well against the floating castles of 
the Armada.” 

Of the many thousands who pass St. Paul's daily, how fey 
are the units who are aware that the railings round the great 
Cathedral were manufactured in the Weald of Sussex, The last 
forge in that county was closed in 1809, and the immediate 
cause of it was the failure of the foundrymen, through intoxica. 
tion, to mix chalk with the ore, by reason of which it Ceased to 
flow, and the blasting was stopped, and never renewed again, 
“ Andso”—says Mr. Fleet, with a sigh—* so ended ignominiously 
the Sussex iron-works.” 

“The Sussex Smugglers” is the subject of the third chapter, 
interesting enough in itself, but too much a matter of common 
knowledge to call for any particular notice. In the fourth 
chapter, “the Southdown shepherd” feeds his flock on the 
short, sweet grass which has covered the unwooded downs 
“since the day," as Mr. Fleet puts it, with a little proleptic 
exaggeration, when “the rounded backs of the ribbed chalk 
began to show themselves ‘ dolphin-like’ above the waves,” This 
chapter almost deserves to be described as fascinating, and 
we are sorry, indeed, to read that the shepherds’ “ wide-sweep. 
ing Downs are being pressed upon by the plough, on one side, 
and building societies on the other.” 

In “ Sussex Character Sketched from Life,” Mr. Fleet draws 
with much graphic power life-like portraits of Mrs. Colly, “the 
Sussex Cottage-wife ;” Clio Rickman, “the Old Sussex Radi- 
cal; Mr. Mason, the bookseller, “the Old Sussex Tory;” 
Charles Verral, of Seaford, “ the Sussex Country Doctor ;” and 
others. These portraits, we repeat, are drawn with much graphic 
power, and will well repay reading for their intrinsic merits, 
But we must remark that there is nothing whatever to differen. 
tiate them from similar types in other counties,—nothing, in 
fact, whereby the lineaments of any one of them would have 
to be altered, if for “ Sussex” in every case we were 
to read Kent, or Surrey, or Hampshire. In the chapter 
on the “Sussex Regicides and their Contemporaries,” there 
is an abundance of historical facts of local interest, but 
none to call for any special comment, unless it be the 
conduct of Colonel Morley, who was Lieutenant of the Tower 
when Monk began his march from Scotland. The famous John 
Evelyn was Morley’s old school-fellow. He read the signs of 
the times far better than Morley could, and strongly urged him 
to anticipate the course which Monk in the end adopted. Morley, 
from what Evelyn calls “ jealousie and feare,’’ refused to follow 
his friend’s advice, and the result was that the latter had to 
intercede for Morley’s life. It was obtained at the cost of 
£1,000; and “O the sottish omission of this gentleman!” exclaims 
Evelyn, “ what did I net undergo of danger in this negotiation, 
to have brought him over to his Majesty’s interest, when it was 
entirely in his hands!” Hereupon, Mr. Fleet joins issue, and 
says that “it may well be doubted, with all due deference to 
Evelyn, whether the part taken by Colonel Morley was not more 
honourable than that of Monk.” This, of course, raises the 
question as to what epithet Monk's couduct really deserves to 
be linked with,—a question barren enough, indeed, from an 
historical point of view, but since men are still disagreed about 
it, of some interest still, as an ethical “poser.” The ques- 
tion, it must be remembered, does not turn upon the 
immediate motives which decided Monk. Those motives 
were, probably, sordid and selfish enough, but if the course 
which he took be considered the best and wisest and most 
patriotic that was open to him, it is conceivable that an 
honourable man like Morley might have reached Monk’s con- 
clusion from different premisses. 

Sussex is not a county of great and sensational crimes, so the 
chapter on “ Sussex Tragedies and Romance” is rather tame. 
It is marked, however, by a crime which has nothing of the 
“penny dreadful” about it, but has much that is striking and 
curious, and in one respect at least instructive. This is the 
murder of Mr. Griffiths, a well-known Brighton brewer, which 
took place so recently as February, 1849. The story is told 
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very fally, quietly, and effectively by Mr. Fleet, and will be read 
with great interest by those who are not previously acquainted 
with it. 

Of the chapter on “Sussex Poets,” we have this to say. 
The four genuine poets who were born in that county are, 
grictly speaking, not Sussex poets at all. They are English 

ts, and provincialism has no art or partinthem. Other- 
wise, there would be no absurdity in regarding Shakespeare as 
a Warwickshire dramatist, and Milton and Byron as London 
bards. Mr. Fleet is well aware of this, and says :— 

“Jn looking back over the careers of Fletcher, Otway, Collins, and 
Shelley, the reflection is provoked how little they were connected 
with the places, or even the county, in which they were born. 
Collins, indeed, returned to die in Chichester, and alone, of our four 

t poets, rests in his native soil. Even he passed the greater 
of his life away from it; and as for Fletcher, Otway, and 
Shelley, they all left Sussex in early youth, never to return to it, and 
all lieamongst strangers. Nor do their works contain the slightest 
evidence that their thoughts ever reverted to their native soil. They 
ye themselves up, heart and soul, to the wider sphere to which 
they were attracted, and merged their provincialism in the larger 
atmosphere of literature.” 
There is, however, a flock of minor poets—since, by a convenient 
fiction, we call these verse-makers poets—who have won and 
may justly bear the title of “ Sussex poets.” They are neither 
better nor worse than their fellows in other counties, and Mr. 
Fleet has a good deal to tell us, which is not without interest, 
about Hayley and Hurdis and Charlotte Smith and Charles 
Crocker, who “all linger in Sussex, and take delight in singing 
the beauties of Nature and Art to be found in it,—beauties for 
which their greater brethren had no eye or ear.” The final 
chapters deal with certain “ Social Changes in Sussex.” They 
are short and amusing, but require no special comment. 

We may now return to the first chapter, and let Mr. Fleet 
introduce his “ Sussex Diarists” to the reader. They are eight 
jn number, and their diaries abound in facts which are more or 
fess amusing and instructive. It will be sufficient, however, for 
our purpose, if we confine our remarks to one of them—Mr. 
Thomas Turner, general dealer, of East Hoathly. This worthy 
tradesman, for a worthy tradesman he undoubtedly was, albeit, 
as we shall see, by no means a sober one, is, in Mr. Fleet’s words, 
“The first and foremost of our Sussex diarists, in diaristic 
ability, our Sussex Pepys, and possessing many of the qualities 
of that Prince of Diarists. He is intelligent, frank, open-speak- 
ing, rather fond of recording his own failings, disposed to be 
social, a good man of business, but yet with a decided bent 


_ towards literature. In allthese points, Samuel Pepys, Secretary 


of the Admiralty, and Thomas Turner, grocer, draper, hatter, 
druggist, clothier, ironmonger, stationer, glover, undertaker, 
&c., resemble each other, although one enjoys a world-wide 
fame, and the other only a local reputation.” We all know 
what Pepys did,—what Mr. Turner did was to fully describe 
the life of a Sussex rural tradesman in the middle of the 
eighteenth century,—and for this, says Mr. Fleet, with un- 
deniable truth, “he ought to be held in high regard by 
all students of social history in Egland.” As we have neither 
space nor inclination to construct a picture of Sussex life from 
the extracts which Mr. Fleet has given us from this diary, we 
shall merely copy two or three of these extracts, to whet the 
reader’s appetite for more. The diary itself has been edited by 
Messrs. Blencowe and Lower, for the Sussex Archeological 
Society. But the publications of Archzological Societies have, 
for obvious reasons, a very limited circulation, and they are by 
no means easy of access. Judging, however, from the extracts 
made by Mr. Fleet, it seems highly probable that a cheap edi- 
tion of Thomas Turner’s diary would not be a bad speculation. 
It extends from February 8th, 1754, to June, 1765, when Mr. 
Turner married his second wife, and thenceforward, post 
hoc or propter hoc, ceased diarising. From the very com- 
mencement of the diary, we are brought face to face with 
the great social evil of those days,—excessive drinking. The 
subject is too well known to need illustration, but Mr. 
Turner's personal experiences are peculiar. In regard to this 
vice, he was emphatically a man of good intentions, but 
in practice stopped, like Lamb, “on this side of abstemious- 
ness.” Conscious that “a low, moderate rate of diet” 
was best for his health, Mr. Turner opens his diary with 
Tules for the regimen of his health. His drinking rule is 
thus set forth: “IfI am at home or in company abroad, I will 
never drink more than four glasses of strong beer, one to drink 
the King's health, the second to the Royal Family, the third to 
all friends, and the fourth to the pleasure of the company. If 


there is either wine or punch, never upon any terms or per- 

suasion to drink more than eight glasses, each glass to hold no 

more than half a quarter of a pint.” Enough, in all conscience, 
fora moderate man! Far from enough for Mr. Turner. “I went 
to the audit, and came home drunk,” he writes, “but I think 
never to exceed to bounds of moderation more.” Hope told a 
flattering tale, for close upon the above is the following :— 
“ Sunday, 28th, went down to Jones’, where we drank one bowl 

of punch and two muggs of bumboo, and I came home again 

in liquor.” Mr. Fleet coyly declines to say what bumboo was, 

but we know from Smollett that it was a mixture of rum, sugar 

water, and nutmeg. The really difficult word in the above 

passage is “mugg.” If we know how much that vessel held, 

for we can estimate the punch-bowl’s measure approximately, 

we should know what amount of liquor it took to upset a seasoned 
cask in those days. But bad as these private and téte-a téte tip- 
plings are, they are nothing to what took place when the fun grew 
fast and furious, at the social “ parties” of these grave trades- 
men and farmers. We must leave the reader to peruse Mr. 
Turner’s account of these festivities, merely remarking that the 
clergyman of the parish, the Rev. Mr. Porter, a man of learning, 
and, according to his lights, no doubt of piety, took part in 
them. One of the wildest took place at his own house, but 
because there was no swearing, for Mr. Porter drew the line at 
swearing, and had recently preached as good a sermonas Mr- 
Turner ever heard—it being against swearing—“ Mr. Porter 
declared these nocturnal orgies to be ‘innocent mirth ;’ but I,” 
says Mr. Turner, with sententious sagacity, “in opinion differ 
much therefrom.” It must be noticed, too, that in spite of all 
these excesses, Mr. Turner was a great reader, and diligent in 
business, for he carried on a very extensive trade, and it is 
recorded that his son and successor turned over £50,000, and 
in one or two years as much as £70,000 a year. More- 
over, it does not appear that his health suffered from his 
excesses. The probable explanation of all this is that the 
beer, and wine, and spirits were really what they professed 
to be. And this very unpretending explanation will pro- 
bably also account for the fact, which Mr. Lecky dwelt on in his 
History, that so long as a country is prosperous, however gross 
in manners it may be, and low in morals, crime is rare. Illus- 
trations of this fact are given in Mr. Turner’s Diary, and they are 
corroborated by the state of England to-day, when the close con- 
nection of crime and drinking is admitted on all sides. Mr. 
Tennyson has, no doubt, explained the difficulty of reconciling 
these apparently contradictory inferences, when he speaks, in 
Maud, of “the vitriol madness flashing up into the ruffian’s 
brain.” But here we must abruptly close our notice of this enter- 
taining book. It has not been written for archzologists only and 
antiquaries, but for the general reader, to whom we can cordially 
recommend it. It would be unjust, too, not to say something in 
praise of the local printers, Messrs. Farncombe and Co., of 
Lewes, for the pains they have taken with this book. It consists 
of three hundred pages, legibly and accurately printed, on stout, 
serviceable paper, with the edges cut in the American fashion. 
It is strongly and handsomely bound, and the’ price is very 
moderate. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Contemporary is not very interesting. The most original 
papér in it is a dream, called “ Medusa,” and after the most 
careful reading we have failed to obtain more than an uncer- 
tain hint of its drift. The writer, Mr. H. A. Kennedy, every 
now and then puts down thoughts even startlingly strong, as, 
for instance, in his suggestion that temptation is part of the 
mystery of pain; but he follows out nothing, wanders from 
thought to thought, and leaves his main idea still obscure. 
The paper interests like a clever conundrum, and its author 
has more powers than one; but the riddle is beyond our guess- 
ing. “ Stepniak’s” article on ‘‘ Russia After the Coronation,” 
adds little to political information. The author, who speaks for 
the Nihilists, intimates that for the moment the Revolutionary 
party has exchanged assassination for insurrection ; but he gives 
no hint of his friends’ plans, and breaks away into the usual 
denunciations of the administrative system of Russia. That is 
bad enough, probably, but Stepniak must surely exaggerate the 
facts. It is next to incredible that the peasantry, 77 per cent. 
of that immense population, are stripped of the whole produce 
of the soil by the tax-gatherers, yet this is what he says. He 
affirms that, but for wages, the peasant-owners could not live, 





that payments from peasant-owner to peasant-tenant are not 
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infrequent, the small proprietor actually paying to be rid of his 
land, that the taxation constantly exceeds the rent, and that 
scarcely any cultivator has more than twenty-six roubles, 
say, £2 12s. a year, left for his support. In other words, the 
Russian moujik is poorer than the poorest Indian ryot. The 
statement is visibly exaggerated, but there may be provinces in 
which things are very bad, and we know from the example of 
Ireland how deeply any pauperised district affects the imagina- 
tion of observers. If the taxation bears anything like this pro- 
portion to produce, society in Russia must be in a very unstable 
condition, and the richer landowners in great danger. Mr. 
Howell shows, in a clear statistical paper on the finance of 
Trades Unions, that the great Unions survived the terrible 
depression of 1876-1881 partly by reducing their accumu- 
lations, and partly by the system of taxation known as 
“levies.” When the depletion of their balances looks dan- 
gerous, they raise a “levy” of so many pence a head, 
which puts them comparatively straight again. The system 
has the merit of expansiveness, and of virtually creating re- 
serves while leaving them in the pockets of the Unionists, but 
the demerit of making taxation heaviest at the end of a long 
depression. That objection seems economically fatal, but the 
managers cling to their “ levies,” and we suppose the truth to 
be this. Rates heavy enough to make the balances always safe 
would in bad years create more hostility, the funds being 
visibly rich, than the levies do. The workmen will be taxed 
to save their Unions, but not to keep them continuously 
prosperous. The hotter Sacerdotalists will not be pleased with 
the Rev. Edwin Hatch’s account of the origin of tithes. He 
traces them to certain Carlovingian legislation for the benefit 
of the Frankish warriors, who took the Church lands on pay- 
ment of a tenth. This payment was subsequently extended to 
all freeholders, the State finding it necessary to support not 
only the clergy, but the poor; and, when fully established, the 
resemblance to the Levitical tithe was insisted upon till it be- 
came an article of faith, Mr. Hatch should have given more 
illustrations of his theory, and altogether have made his 
essay less sketchy. Mrs. Haweis is discursive and amusing 
on “The Colours and Cloths of the Middle Ages,” explaining 
most of the earlier English names for both with much cleverness. 
We wish, however, she had recognised more fully the reluctance 
of early times to recognise fine shades. In England, as in 
Bengal at the present moment, “red” meant anything from 
orange up to what we should now call “ claret ” colour, or to 
dark brown; and to this hour most of the shades are named 
not by arbitrary words, but by something which shows the 
shade intended. “ Blue” is a name, but violet, pink, gold, 
lilac, &c., are only descriptive words. The fact seems to suggest 
that all the shades are comparatively new, invented or perceived 
since language had stiffened itself. There must have been, 
however, some bluntness in the common folks’ perception of 
colours. The most instructive essay in the number is 
Mr. Jenkins’s, on “ Young Serbia,” from which we extract the 
following :— 

“When we compare the state of things under old Milosch, the 
father of Prince Michael, who was succeeded by the present 
Sovereign, with that which exists to-day, we see how remarkable has 
been the advance of the Serbians in political ideas and organisation. 
The able and imperious old Prince rarely resorted to the popular 
assembly. When he did, it was in characteristic fashion. The assembly 
met in the open air. The constituents came up to the meeting in crowds, 
escorting their representatives, and resolved to have something to say 
on the matters in hand. As many as ten thousand persons would 
assemble. Pigs were roasted in large quantities for their entertainment. 
Milosch came out and harangued them, telling them what he meant 
to do, and what he desired of them. His proposals were carried by 
acclamation, without useless expenditure of verbiage. The multitude 
then ate their pigs and drank their slivovitza, and went home with a 
sense of duty discharged to God and the country. Thus, within 
living memory, Europe had actually working under its eyes primitive 
institutions similar to those described in a memorable passage in 
Tacitus, and resembling those that preceded the oldest European con- 
stitution. From that to the parliamentary government of Serbia in 
1883 is a long stride, and ages have been passed in a few years.” 
Under the present Constitution the Prince appoints one Member, 
and as he may appoint any one he likes, while the people cannot 
elect either a functionary or a lawyer, all the Members com- 
petent to govern are his nominees. This, however, is shortly to 
be altered; but the peasant electors, though they have fine ele- 
ments of character, are not yet fit to govern. They are being 
educated, but at present, when they go to church, they stop 
outside. They are content to be certain that service for their 
benefit is going on, and see no necessity for stepping out of the 
air and light,—the most separate thing in the way of piety we 
have seen for some time. 





Mr. Gladstone opens the Nineteenth Century with at 
tion of Cowper’s hymn, “ Hark, my Soul,” into Italian, of which 
Italian scholars must judge; and Earl Grey and My, 0 
Arnold-Forster contribute two political articles. ar] Gis 
reiterates his old view that the Land Act has injured Ireland 
sapping the security of property (as if the tenant had no 
perty), and that the Government should do nothing beyona 
securing order, and removing obstacles to industry, Ag 
Liberals believe that this is exactly what they are doing, the 
paper will convince few. Mr. Arnold-Forster shows by statisticg 
how greatly British commerce depends upon her Colonia) 
Empire, deprecates any idea of throwing the Colonieg 
off, pleads for more considerate treatment of colonists whey 
they make complaints, and would take every opportunj 
of deepening the social relations between the Colonies and 
England. He would, in particular, allow them a share in the 
administration of India, include them in the Penny Post—gy 
admirable suggestion—and, so far as possible, extend to all the 
English law. Mr. Arnold, in fact, favours the federation of the 
Empire, though by an informal method, and if it can be attained 
without limiting the independent action of the Mother-country, 
most Liberals will be favourable to his ideas. Mr. Bromley-Dayen. 
port is ecstatic upon “ Salmon Fishing,” and thinks the world 
will be interested to know how he lost a big fish in a Norway 
fiord, whereas it will only wonder why he did not expand hig 
most interesting description of the mountain ring round his 
Norwegian home, and of that especial cliff, which the peasants 
say can be seen through, and which he and they expect some 
day to overwhelm them. Mr. Kegan Paul contends ably for 
the admission of laymen to the head masterships of the public 
schools, The head masters, he contends, are no longer responsi. 
ble for the religious instruction of the boys, and, in fact, do 
nothing clerical which could not be equally well done by 9 
chaplain. We doubt that proposition greatly, believing that 
the chaplain, unless a master of standing, would be no more 
attended to than the chaplain in a prison, but with the main 
argument we cordially agree. The clerical monopoly limits too 
greatly the field of selection, and tends every day to limit it stil} 
more. Ameer Ali defends the effort of the Government of Benga} 
to strengthen the ryots’ defences against eviction, but enters into 
details better discussed on the spot; and Mr. H. A. Jones, in 
language rather too high-flown, discusses the prospects of the 
modern drama. He thinks its present state deplorable, mainly 
because managers want to make their theatres pay, but sees 
ground of hope in the response of audiences to the closer 
demands on their attention made occasionally by the better 
playwrights. He expects, however, far too great a futare 
for the drama, and forgets how many of its old functions 
have been assumed by other agencies, more especially the 
newspaper and the novel. Mr. W. H. Russell describes life 
in Ischia as it was before the earthquake most pleasantly, 
showing incidentally how deep and strong was the fear of resi- 
dents that a catastrophe would occur ; and General MacDougall 
states the result of his long experience as to recruiting. He is 
in favour of short service, of keeping steadily a full supply of 
men with the colours—say, as the lowest minimum, 700 per 
battalion—and of improving the position of non-commissioned 
officers. We are inclined to believe that the key to im 
provement is in the latter reform, and that if a serjeant’s 
position could be made really attractive, more men and 
better men would at once enter the ranks, in the hope 
of attaining it. General MacDougall believes that the 
great grievance of the men to-day is over-work, arising usually 
from the thinness of the battalions. We have noticed Mr, 
Justice Fry on “ Inequalities in Punishment” elsewhere, and do 
not find M. Joseph Reinach on “ Republican Prospects” what 
Madame Mohl used to call “ nourishing.” The best part of his 
paper is the chapter on M. Clémenceau, in whom he disbelieves. 
He thinks him able, witty, and honest, but not a statesmanor - 
a great man in any way. 


The Fortnightly is, on the whole, the most readable magazine 
of this month, though we note symptoms in it, as in all its 
rivals, that the multiplication of such publications is exhaust 
ing the ability available for them. The editors become more 
ready to accept poor papers by good names, and the writers 
become more tempted to force ideas out of themselves when 
they do not spontaneously arise. “ Politics in the Lebanon,” 
by “An English Resident,” is evidently written by some 
one with an unusual interest in Syria. He affirms that 
France is steadily trying to extend her position in the 
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Lebanon, and to extend her protectorate of the Catholic 
Christians, which is diplomatically acknowledged, into a 
direct political protectorate of all classes, to be followed 
py annexation. To this end, she insisted on the departure 
of Rustem Pasha, who had governed so well, and endeavoured 
to force her own nominee on the Porte. This intrigue was 
defeated, and Wassa Pasha, an impartial and strong man, was 
inted Governor-General; but France has not given up her 

ject, and the “ Resident ” wishes to know whether England 
intends to assume 4 “ bellicose attitude.” England, we suspect, 
hardly recognises that anything is going on, and certainly does 
not expect a French annexation of Syria. When she does, she 
will probably have something to say, especially if she has her- 
gelf quitted Egypt. The paper, though very interesting, is a 
curious illustration of the extent to which even able men 
believe the place in which they are interested the pivot of the 
world. The Baron de Malortie criticises sharply British policy 
in Egypt, from the point of view of a man whv believes that 
jn the East high-handed justice is the best policy, that England 
ought to stay in Egypt, or, at least, to announce that she will 
support her system, and that the financial burden ought to have 
been attacked first. We do not see anything novel in his state- 
ments, but he affirms that the yield of Egyptian land is over- 
estimated, that the taxation now crushes the peasantry, who pay 
their imposts with borrowed money, and that the usurers are 
the curse of the country. It is much of it true, we believe, but 
we are puzzled with one fact. If the land is so over-taxed, why 
are usurers competing to lend money on the security of that 
land? Mrs. Armytage’s paper on dress has, at least, this 
advantage, that it has no moral; but it is not very inter- 
esting, though her conclusion that taste in female dress is 
improving will attract lady readers. She does not, however, 
explain the main causes of the improvements, which are the 
development of taste in colour, a development so great that it 
sometimes seems as if the new generation had acquired a sixth 
sense, an instinctive perception of harmony, the spread of the 
idea of fitness between the person and the dress, and the intro- 
duction of soft, pliable stuffs which make folds, instead of 
creases. Mrs. Armytage contends that really fine dressing can- 
not be accomplished cheaply, since perfect fitting is a highly-paid 
art, since manufacturers must be paid not only for the fabrics 
which succeed, but the fabrics which fail, and since the crowd force 
rapid changes in dress by vulgarising every fashion as it appears. 
Mr. Auberon Herbert once more presents himself as a smoother 
and more modern Carlyle, telling all politicians that they are 


’ liars, crying aloud for realities, but helping us forward, so far as 


we see, not one whit. His general idea is that all politicians 
are trying to please the people, which is only thus far true, that 
it is useless to propose what the people hate; but is it lying, to 
limit your ideas for patterns by the designs which the looms 
can turn out? Is every man to break his machinery, because 
it will not make exactly what he wants? Besides, the opinion 
of the people is a genuine element in the question. They find 
everything, and have a right to say in what directions 
their money and energy and lives shall be expended. A man 
does not lie because, being a civil servant, he writes under 
dictation despatches he disapproves. Mr. Ernest Hart fights 
against emigration from Ireland, declaring that migration 
would relieve the congested districts much better, and might be 
accomplished on a large scale, if the State would lend sufficient 
money. He does not, however, show how this money is to be 
repaid, and admits that the landlords’ demand of rent from 
the reclaimers ruined them. Would not interest on loans 
ruin them too? He thinks all money spent on emigra- 
tion dead loss, “money thrown into the sea,” because the 
emigrant is gone, and can earn nothing for his own country. 
But if, by sending away Teague to be comfortable abroad, I 
double Pat’s supply of food and stimulus to industries and con- 
tentment, the country gains as much as Teague takes away. 
The evidence shows that reclamation on any large scale is not 
profitable work to the undertaker, and why is John, who has 
saved something, to waste money on an unprofitable operation ? 
Mr. A. P. Sinnett fights once more with considerable ability for 
the old and we fear hopeless cause that the Viceroy’s Govern- 
ment in India should be allowed to govern, and should 
not be controlled from home, at every turn, in accord- 
ance with party exigencies or uninstructed English opinion. 
Those who have power will use it, and the House of 
Commons must govern even India. As to selecting a 
Viceroy who belongs to no party, whom is there to select, and 





how, when he is attacked, is he to be supported? The writer 
of the important paper on “The Radical Programme” continues 
his suggestions. His ideal is evidently to govern Britain as a 
free colony is governed, by a wide suffrage, without an esta- 
blished Church, with fuller and more costly education, with land 
set free, with small proprietorship encouraged by special taxa- 
tion on large holdings, and with taxation arranged upon the prin- 
ciple of the impot progressif. We cannot examine his suggestions 
here, but we would ask him if he really thinks a serious reduc- 
tion of the temptation to accumulate would increase civilisation. 
Equal distribution at death does not, as experience proves, 
reduce the temptation to acquire, rather stimulates it; but the 
impét progressif would, and so would a succession-tax on fortunes 
large enough seriously to relieve the State. 

The National Review is a little heavy. We scarcely see 
either the interest or value of a paper like that of Mr. Hark- 
ness, on the Corporation of London, a collection of historical 
facts and statistics, sweetened by assertions that the Corpora- 
tion has done good work in its time, and that it is a “great 
national institution.” Who doubts it, or doubts either that a 
true Government of London would be a new living force in our 
midst, relieving Parliament, evoking ability now wasted, and 
performing a hundred functions now neglected or performed 
badly ? No such objection, however, can be raised to Sir 
Bartle Frere’s paper, on “Colonial Policy.” It is, for him, 
unusually temperate and free from “eloquence.” He denies 
that we have any Colonial policy, and advocates the crea- 
tion of a Colonial Council at home, to be filled by the 
Agents-General, and would leave the local Governments 
much more complete control of their own affairs. We do 
not see why, if the Agents-General are treated as Envoys, 
as they ought to be, they should be called on always to take 
counsel together, or advise in common about countries widely 
different; while, as to the grant of more local power, all is 
granted that can be. The only reservation is for Imperial 
interests, which include the kindly management of native popu- 
lations and the control of foreign affairs, the only subjects on 
which, now-a-days, the Home Government and the free Colonies 
ever dispute. ‘“ John Indigo” answers the question whether we 
are despoiling India fairly enough, showing, as he does, that the 
taxation is not high (2s. an acre on land producing 30s.), or the 
per-centage of revenue spent on European civil officers excessive, 
but he rather avoids the question of the tribute-money. It may 
be true that Aurungzebe raised as much revenue as we do, 
though we doubt the story of the £77,000,000, but the whole of 
that money was spent in India itself. Peoples were plundered 
that officials might be rich, but the officials disgorged again. 
The serious allegation requiring discussion is that the Euro- 
peans take away from India annually too heavy a sum, for 
the prosperity of the country. They repay it with order, 
but could not the order be secured at less cost? We do 
not say it could, but the allegation is not met by “ John 
Indigo.” Mr. W. H. Mallock continues his argument that the 
Radical leaders are moved mainly by sovial jealousy ; but to us, 
the most interesting paper by far is Mr. Austin’s, “On the Re- 
lation of Literature to Politics.” It is a fine attempt to show, 
with endless illustration, that the great men of literature have 
benefited by their acquaintance with practical affairs—that is 
certainly true, for example, of Homer, Vergil, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe —followed by the expression of a fear that Democracy, 
like any other tyranny, may yet compel thinkers and writers to 
forswear politics. There is room for the fear, but the hope as 
yet is that Demos, till he degenerates, will be a “many-counselled 
King,” and that among the counsellors will stand all who are 
eminent in literature, as also those who are eminent in every- 
thing else. As yet, he shows no disposition in America to 
reject the services of those who think, though he employs them 
principally abroad. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—__._—— 

The Expositor. ‘he first article in this number is a notable essay 
by S. Almoni Petoni on “ Miracles,—the Problem Solved.” (It should 
be explained that this is a sequel to a previously-published paper, 
“ Miracles,—the Problem Stated.”) We cannot, of course, adequately 
state the argament in the space at our command. Briefly put, it 
runs thus :—You cannot argue against miracles from a consideration 
of nature without man, who is the completest development of nature. 
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Take in man, and you see that what are called laws of nature are 
under a constant course of modification from his agency. Is it not, 
then, reasonable to suppose that a higher power than man may 
modify these laws far more effectively? The language of the 
Centurion to Christ, “I also [i.e., as well as yourself] am a man 
under authority,” is adapted skilfully to the thesis. The Centurion, 
as the representative of a higher power, had those who executed his 
commands. Christ, as the representative of the Highest, had also 
agencies at his bidding who would do his will. Hence he had 
no need to go himself to do an errand of healing. ‘‘ Speak the 
word, and my servant shall be healed.” Dr. A. B. Davidson con- 
tinues his study of the later chapters of Isaiah, and the series of 
papers on “Scripture Studies of the Heavenly State” and “The 
Church of Christ in the Apocalypse ’’ are continued by Dr. Mattheson 
and Dr. Milligan. Mr. A. G. Weld has an interesting paper on ‘‘ The 
Route of the Exodus,’ in which he argues that the passage of the 
Israelites was at the north-east end of Lake Menzaleh.— The 
Atlantic Monthly has, as usual, some excellent reading. Perhaps 
the best of the papers is the instalment of Mr. H. James’s impres- 
sions of travel, under the title of ‘‘En Province.” Here we have 
some very vivid pictures of Bourges, Le Mans, Angers, Nantes, and 
La Rochelle. There are some telling sketches in “ Glints in Auld 
Reekie.”” But can it be true that the Cowgate in Edinburgh 
is the worst of all the streets in the world, save what may 
be found in the Jewish Ghetto at Rome? Miss Harriet C. 
W. Stanton criticises very sharply a writer who had the pre- 
sumption to “ bring against British poets the charge that they are 
almost entirely destitute of that universal kindliness towards the 
speechless world, that ‘sympathy co-extensive with nature,’ which 
he finds common to all the poets of America.’”’ Miss Stanton shows 
pretty clearly that this gentlemau has yet much to learn both about 
birds and about British poets, indeed about poets in general, as he 
seems to think that ‘‘ Homer and Lucan”? are the oldest representa- 
tives of poetry. There is a good description of Lake Erie in 
* Along an Inland Beach,” and a paper very significant of altered 
times is ‘Our Nominating Machines,” wherein Mr. G. W. Green ex- 
presses the growing discontent with the action of the party wire- 
pullers. We must not omit to mention a fine poem by Mr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, “ King’s Chapel.” 


Libraries and Readers. By William E. Foster. (F. Leypoldt, New 
York.) Libraries and Schools. Papers selected by Samuel S. Green. 
(Same publishers.)—These two little volumes will have an interest 
for English as well as for American readers. Unhappily, indeed, 
there is a difference in circumstances which is not at all in our favour. 
Public libraries are, we take it, much more common there than they 
are here; and the existence of a public library is taken for granted 
by the gentlemen who have contributed to these volumes, Mr. 
Foster, author of the first, is Librarian at Providence. His hints and 
suggestions to readers are admirable. But we cannot help thinking 
that circumstances probably make them unavailable to too many 
English readers. He has, for instance, some very good remarks upon 
the various topics of interest suggested by the title of Miss Power 
Cobbe’s book, ‘The Peak in Darien.” What chance, we wonder, 
would a reader in an English town of corresponding import- 
ance to Providence have of seeing such a book ? Among 
the subjects of Mr. Foster’s chapters is ‘ Correction of 
Aimless Reading.’ We notice a practical suggestion of value 
which has been already tried with success. Books may be made 
attractive by the way they are represented in catalogues. At 
Boston, for instance, the publication of “ The History, Biography, 
and Travel” catalogue increased the use of the books which it in- 
cluded fourfold, and reduced the average of fiction. But fiction 
itself admits of being read in various ways. Here, again, something 
has been done by good cataloguing. Among other chapters are 
‘““What May be Done at Home” (containing some excellent advice 
to parents), “How to Use a Library,’’ and “ Books and Articles on 
Reading.” The papers collected by Mr. Green touch on a very im- 
portant subject indeed. A vast amount of pains is taken to teach 
children to read, and then the power so laboriously acquired is practi- 
cally wasted. If education is ever to have any real effect in hamanising 
and elevating, it must be by giving a taste for intellectual occupa- 
tions. The gentlemen who write these papers deal with the ques- 
tion how the libraries may be utilised for the schools, may be 
made to supplement their teaching. It is a common complaint 
that there is a great deal of teaching in schools and very little 
reading. Boys and girls acquire a certain mechanical facility 
in performing arithmetical exercises, and can turn with some correct- 
ness Latin and French into English, and, with a good deal less 
correctness, English into Latin and French; but what culture do 
they get, what manner of acquaintance do they make with literz- 
ture? To this volume Mr. Green contributes two papers, “The 
Relation of the Public Library to the Public Schools,” and “ Libraries 
as Educational Institutions.’ Mr. Robert C. Metcalf, of Boston, 
deals directly with the topics on which we have touched, and gives 
some practical hints and suggestions of considerable value. Mr. W. 





ls 
E. Foster supplements his volume by papers on “The Relation of 
Libraries to the School System,” and “ A Plan of Systematic Traini 
in Reading at School.” ming 

Letter and Spirit. By Christina G. Rossetti. (S. P. C. K.)—Migg 
Rossetti takes for her text the Ten Commandments, and makes appli. 
cations of them to the moral and spiritual life that show No little 
power of intuition, and that are always pointedly and Vigorous} 
expressed. Here is a specimen of her manner : —“ Conscientious, 
and more especially scrupulous, persons seem characteristically open 
to this sin of disinclination, even while they toil persistently along 
the narrow path. Disinclination makes them (so to say) graze the 
hedge one side or the other at every step; thorns catch them, stones 
half trip them up, a perpetual dust attends their footsteps, grace and 
comeliness of aspect vanish. Though they dare not shut themselyes 
comfortably indoors with the slothful man, they are haunted by the 
‘lion without,’ and dwell on the probability of his catching them at 
every corner. They observe the wind even while they sow, and study 
the clouds while they reap, thus combining into one unseemly whole 
the comforts of obedience and disobedience.” And here is another:— 
“But what we may lawfully clip, pare, stint, is our own provision, 
the unique person whom we have a right to grind is oneself. A muni. 
ficent giver must not be a fraudulent acquirer, or here niggardly, and 
there lavish; or open-handed in response to calls upon generosity, 
while lax or evasive when justice puts in a claim. Even unselfish 
persons, if they permit themselves to be generous at the cost of 
justice, substitute the kind of luxury they relish for another kind 
which they care not for. Generosity is their luxury; yet if incom. 
patible with justice, it must be foregone. Charities in debt exhibit 
a dubious side, as well as an edifying one; and if charities, how much 
more the common run of debtors?” And the book is full of thig 
terse, homely wisdom. 

Christian Ministry to the Young. By Samuel G. Green, D.D, 
(Religious Tract Society.)—Dr. Green describes his book as in. 
tended for “parents, pastors, and teachers.” The substance of it 
has, he tells us, been delivered to students preparing for the ministry, 
How children should be trained in religion at home, how service 
intended for them should be ordered, what kind of sermons should 
be preached to them, how they are to be taught in Sunday schools, 
are the topics discussed, and discussed, we may say, with abundance 
of good-sense, and from the stand-point of personal experience. 


My Home Farm. By Mrs. J. W. Burton. (Longmans.)— Every one 
who wants to try farming in a small way should read Mrs. Burton's 
little book. She goes, we may say, to the root of the matter. She 
has tried everything herself. She records her failures, as well as her 
successes. If she would give her balance-sheet a little more fully, 
nothing would be left to desire. It is interesting to observe that she 
has come to the-conclusion that payment on the co-operative prin- 
ciple does not answer. The employer cannot come on the labourer 
for his share of losses. She began, for instance, to pay a servant 
who was, on the whole, most useful, by a certain proportion of 
profits. But when by his carelessness two calves were lost, how was 
he to make good the loss? Another conclusion at which she has 
arrived is that the land-laws want improving. We are not quite 
sure that she does not go as far as wishing for, if not advocating, 
compulsory purchase. Of course, life-tenancies cause a number of 
difficulties ; but there are landlords holding their property absolutely 
at their own disposal, who are just as unwilling to do anything for 
their tenants, and to allow any compensation for what is done by 
them. How this is to be met, except by very radical measures for 
which society is scarcely prepared, we know not. 


Porerky.—The Hill of Stones, and other Poems. By S. Weir 
Michell, M.D. (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston, U.S.)—The 
principal poem in this volume is a medizeval legend. The Queen of 
a fairy palace turns to stone all that are bold enough to approach, 
but have not an honest purpose in their hearts, At last, the true 
knight, the Sir Galahad of the story, comes, and she meets with the 
doom which she had inflicted upon others. This is well told by Dr. 
Michell, whose blank verse is finely modulated, and who has a Cot 
siderable power of expression. He shows to still more advantage when 
he describes nature. Elsewhere, he is strongly under the influence of 
Tennyson; here he asserts himself. Here is one of three “ Camp-fire 
Lyrics”: — 

“A Camp in THREE Ligits, 


* Against the darkness sharply lined 
Onr still white tents gleamed overhead, 

And dancing cones of shadow cast 
When sudden flashed the camp-fire red, 


Where fragrant hummed the most swamp-spruce, 
And tongues unknown the cedar spoke, 

While half a century’s silent growth 
Went up in cheery flame and smoke. 


Pile on the logs! A flickering spire 
Of ruby flame the birch-bark gives, 
And a3 we track its le ping sparks, 
Bebold in heaven the North-light lives! 


Au arch of deep, supremest blue, 
A band above of silver shade, 

Where, like the frost-work’s crystal spearz, 
A thousand lances grow and fade, 
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Or shiver, touched with palest tints 
Of pink and blue, and changing die, 
Or tess in one triumphaut blaze 
Their golden banners up the sky, 
With faint, swift, si/ken murmurings, 
A noise as of an ange.’s flight, 
Heard like the whispers of a dream 
Across the cvol, clear northern light. 


Our pipe: are out, the camp-fire fades, 
The wild auroral ghost-lizhts die, 
And stealinz up the d'staut wood 


The moon’s white spectre floats on high, 


An, ingering, sets in awful light 

A blackere | pine-tree’s ghastly cross, 
Tuen swiftly pays in silver white 

‘The faded fire, the auroia’s loss.”’ 


_—-A Story of Three Years; and other Poems. By J. Williams. (C. 
aul, Trench, and Co.)—We shall probably displease Mr. 
when we say that his vers de société seems better to us than 
his more serious efforts. The sonnets are decidedly feeble. Here 


Kogan P 
Williams, 


are the first four lines of xxxi. :— 


“ Our Ife is but a dark and rugcel clon}, 


Pregnant with evil rain, and driftirx 


ng fast 


To that fa'l end of time where all is Past, 


And wkere the future is no more allo 


Here the image is abandoned almost as soon as it is employed. 
Clouds cannot be said to drift to the end of time. ‘The future is no 
more allowed” is a quite inadmissible expression. The writer is 
manifestly conquered by the difficulty of the four rhymes, a fact 


wed.” 


which becomes more evident when we add the next four lines :— 


“Or ’t's a beaten galley, sharply prowed 
To cleave an unknown sea before the blast 


That rends the gear and Lows the straining mast, 
What time unwonted things are prayed and vowed.” 


Here, again, the last line is very weak. The lines about Chloris, on 


the other hand, are sometimes very smart and lively :— 


‘*CHLORIS: HER VERSTS. 
** Poor Chloris once upon a time 
Brought me some wild attempts at rhyme. 
* See, see,’ she cried, ‘what I can do! 
For I have brains as well as you.’ 
Said I, ‘ Beware lest you abuse 
The proper duty of a Muze; 
*Tis mine to write what you insp're, 
So put the verses in the fire.’ ” 

Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for September :— 
The Magazine of Art.—Part 34 of Picturesque Palestine-—Art and 
Letters.—L’ Art, a good number.—Part 11 of Greater London.—Part 2 
of the Churchman’s Family Bible (S.P.C.K.)—The Month.—The Anti- 
quariin Magazine.—The Law Magazine.—The Army and Navy Magazine. 
—Colburn’s United Servic2 Magazine.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.— 
Belgravia, in which Mr. Charles Gibbon’s serial story is concluded.— 
Time. — To-Day.— Tinsley’s Magazine. —The Folk-Lore Journal.— 
London Societyx—The Nautical Magazine.—The Irish Monthly.— 
The Sanitary Record.—Chambers’s Journal, which opens with 
a seasonable article on “ Accidents by Sea and Rail.’’—Cassell’s 
Magazine, a good number.— Good Words.— Aunt Judy’s Maga- 
zine.—The Sunday Magazine, in which the serial story by L. T. 
Mead is concluded, and a new one commenced by Flora L. Shaw.— 
The Sunday at Home.—The Leisure Hour, containing the first 
chapters of a new serial story by T. S. Millington.—Sword and Trowel. 
—The Girl’s Own Paper.—Letts’s Household Magazine.—The Short- 
hand Magazine.—The Phonographic Lecturer.—The Ladies’ Gazette 
of Fashion.—The Ladies’ Treasury.—Harper’s Monthly, an illustrated 





Wheelman. 


article in which describes “‘ Recent Building ia New York.”—The 
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W ZEALAND—A HEAD 
MASTER is REQUIRED for the HIGH 
SCHOOL at CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND. 
Salary, £800 per annum. An allowance made for 
ss of passage to the Colony. Candidates to 
be eligible must have graduated in classical honours 
at Oxford or Cambridge, and had experienc: in teach- 
ing in a public school. Applicatiops must he sent 
inon or before MONDAY, October 1st. Application 
forms and further particulars cin be obtained on and 
after the 26th inst., of W. KENNAWAY, New Zealand 
Government Offices, 7 Westminster Chambers, 
London, 8.W. 
July 14th, 1883. 


HE HAMMOND COMPANY 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

2 RED LION SQUARE, W.C. 
Prinipal—HUGH EXAT HARRISON, B.Sc., (Lond.) 

Electrical Engineer—F REDERICK ©. PHILLIPS. 

A LIMITED NUMBER of STUDENTS will be 
admitted for the NEW SESSION up to September 
35th. 

Applicatiors should be mide to the undersigned, at 
the Offices of the Companz7, 110 Cannon Street, E.C., 
from whom full particulars may be ob‘ained, 

PHILIP A. LATHAM. M.A cretary. _ 
LADY (22) (Certif. Student, Girton 
College, Cambridge,( las ical Honours 1882-83), 
REQUIRES ENGAGEMENT as Companion-Gover- 
ness, or Companion to a Laly propvsing to winter 
abroad. Boys under 14 not objected to. Liberal 
os ag H., 246,” SELL’S Officus, 167 Fleet Streer, 
ndon. 


SKITES, Godalming (formerly a 
Charterhouse B arding-house).—C.S. JERKAM, 
M.A., Wore. Coll., Oxon., RECEIVES TEN BOYS tu 
be PREPARED for the Public Schouls, 
OUTH KENSINGTON.—Mrs. W. R. 
COLE has made arrangements for RECEIVING 
RESILENT PUPILS for her SCHOOL and AD- 
VANCED CLASSES.—A ‘dress, b Trebovir Road, 8.W. 


LIZABETH COLLEGE, 
GUERNSEY. 
PREPARATION fur Civil Service, Army, Wool- 
wich, and the Universities. 
_NEXT TERM commences SEPTEMBER 18th. 
ALVERN COLLEGE, 
LIMITED. 
Heap Master—Rev. 0. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September 
21st. New Buys to arrive September 20th. Entrance 
Examination, September 21st, at 9 a.m. 
_Apply to E. B. SCALLON, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 





























T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
COMPANY, Limited. 
8T. LEONARD’S SCH)OL, St. Andrews, N.B. 
Head Mistress—Mi-s DOVE, Certificated Student of 
Girton College, Cambridge. This School provides for 
the Daughters of Gentlemen a thorough E:ncation, 
ata moderate cost. House girls 1eceived from the 
age of nine. 
_NEXT TERM begins on OCTOBER 38r1, 


D OVER COLLEGE. 


PREsIDENT—EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. 
NEXT TERM will commence on SEPTEMBER 22nd. 
Board, £46 63; Tuition from 13 to J8 guineas. 

Kcr particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M 4., 
the Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, E<q., the 
Honorary Secretary. 


CONOMICAL EDUCATION for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN at SHORNE COL- 
LEGE, near Winslow. Terms for Young Boys, 
irty guineas per annum, reduced for brothers, 
Orphans, &c, Parental reference as to diet, care, 








| sade COLLEGE, LONDON, 
e (FOR LADIES). 

8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street, W. 
The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
October llth, 1833. 


A PROFESSORS’ SCHOLARSHIP, va'ne 30 
guineas, and a COURTAULD SCHOLARSHIP, valne 
15 guineas, both tenable for one Session, will b> 
aw -rded to Candidates not already in the Colleze, and 
not more than 18 years of age on October Ist, 1883. 

Subjects of Examination. 
ENGLISH, LATIN, and MATHEMATICS. 

Names to be sent in be*‘ore September 30th, 1883, 
and all inqui.ies addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 

B. SHADWELL. 


Spee EYGATE SCHOOL, © near 

Leicester.—The Misses FRANKLIN receive 
BOYS between the Ages of Seven and Fourteen, to 
PREPARE for the Public Schools. Theyare assisted 
hy experienced Resident and Visiting Masters. The 
Classics are taught by a Graduate in Honours of 
Oxford, and careful instruction is givenin Elementary 
Science. Re‘erence is kindly permitted to the Right 
Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., and the Right Hon. Sir 
John Mellor. School REOPENS for the WINTER 
TERM on THURSDAY, September 20th. 


N ODERN LANG. TRIPOS, 
I DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, the ARMY.— 
Experienced TUTOR (well versed in Continental 
Methods), assisted by able Profes:o’s, devotes himself 
to the SOUND TRAINING of a few intelligent Lads. 
No Cramming.—Application kindly permitted to Rov. 
R. R. Drummond Ash, the Re:tory, Cocking, Mid- 
hurst ; Rev. C. G. Foster, Scarborough ; G. Buch nnan, 
Esq., Whitby. 





| 
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A M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel 
e Coll, Oxford, PREPARES BOYS unéer 
Fourt-en for ELON, WINCHESTER, &. Country 
honse, close to the Hursley Woods, four miles 
from any town. Healthy situation and good air. 
Sixteen Pupils taken. Terms, £150 and £135.— 
Apply to A. M. HEATHCOT®#, Esq., Woolley Green, 
near Romsey. 


( {IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER, 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per aunum. _ Boarding-house, 11 
H ghfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHAKPE. 
Next TERM begins 8S} PL EMBER 18th. 
h OIRA COLLEGE for LADIES. 

BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 

Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Miss s CONNAH, late of Moira House Ladies’ 
School], Addiscombe, Croydon. 

‘rhe house is spacious and most healthily situated. 
Prospectuses on application. 








ce and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE, TECHNICA COLLEGE, FINS- 
BURY.—DAY DEPAR¢MENT, for Students not 
ucder 14 years of aye.—The College courses provide 
techn‘cal instruction for mechanical and electrical 
engineers, technical chemists, builders, and cabinet 
makers. Fee, inclusive of laboratories and work- 
shops, £9 per year. Tue new Session commences 
Uctober 4th, 183. For programmes of instruction 
apply at the College, Tabernacle Row, E.C. ; or at 
the Central Office of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, Gresham College, E.C, 











EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881.- 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





next division. 


participate in future Bonus. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 

The Right 
Baggallay. 


the assured. 


surrender values. 





teaching, and general efficiency and comfort.—Addre:s 
Rev. Dr. JAMES. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Hon. the Lord Justice | 


HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute ’’ 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest ; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 
Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—— 


Andersen (H.), Little Thumbs, folio . 

Baptie (D.), Handbook of Musical Biography, 

Bennett (HU. M.), Short Meditations for Sundays, 12mo (H 
Besant (W.), The Captains’ Room, cr 8vo Chatto & W indus) 
Brady, Annals of the Catholic Hierarchy in England and Scotland _...(Stark) 
Broadbridge (J. J.), Double-entry Book-keeping, 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 
Brooks (P.), Sermons Preached in English Churches, er 8vo...... et 
Brown (J. B.), The Home, cr 8V0 ........4...-0seceecseneeeeseeseneeees ‘ -( larke 
Chalmers (M. D.), The Bankraptey Act, 1883, 8vo ....(Waterlow) 
Coward or Hero? 12mo ...(Rontledge) 
Fleming (J.), Old Violins and their Makers, er 8vo . (U. Gill) 
Frith (H.), Unac, the Indian, cr 8vo ...(Roatledge) 
Hawthorne (N ), The New Adam and Eve, 12mo ...(Simpkin & Co ) 
Haynes (J. F.), Honours Examination, Digest of, 8vo (Stevens & Sons) 1 
Hechler (W. H.), The Jerusalem Bishopric Documents, er 8vo (Triibner) 1 
Hobbonse (H.), Corrupt and Il!egal Practices Act, cr 8vo ............ (M ixwell) 
Jones (W.), Crowns and Coronations, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 
Key (T.), Compendium of Conveyancing, 2 vols. 8V0 ......eeees (Maxwe!]) 
Lefebvre (H.), Shipping Marks iu Deal, er 8vo E : (Rider) 
Loth (J. 'I'.), Der Damen Briefsteller, 12mo.... ...(Simpkin & Co.) 
Martineau (G.), Study of Spinoz:, cr 870 ........... ss ceeseseeseeeeneeees (Macmillan) 
Morrell (C. F.), A Concise Statement of the Bankruptey Act, er 8vo (Sweet) 
Muuzer (T. T.), Freedom of Faith, er 8vo (Clarke) 
Peach (R. E.), Historic Houses in Bath, 4to ..(Simpkin & Co.) 
Retribution: a Tale of Modern Life, 2 vols. cr 8vo...............(Simpkin & Co.) 21/0 
Scholl (C.), Phraseological Dictionary, English, German, & ....(Hachette) 10/6 
Three Letters, on the Horse, Master, and Donkey, 8vo (Ridgway) 3/0 
Uhlorn (G.), Christian Charity in the Ancient Church, cr 8vo (Clark) 6/0 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Ovutsipe Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
; Narrow Colamn 
Half-page ..... Half-Column .... 
QURTTOFP AS .......00000000.20020000 6 | Quarter-Column 
Six lines and under, 53, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts fur a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly, 
Kingdom ... as a po ane van ‘ 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 
Including po:tage to India, China, &c. ... 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PuBiisuerR, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m, on Friday. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S | 
| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 


CHINTZES.|, srwpuzy ana SONS, 


290 to 294 424 OXFORD STREET, W. 
LI B ec RTY Ss’ LIBERTYS’ ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
| NOVEL IDEAS IN 
ART LADIES’ AUTUMN COSTUME 
AND TOILET?E FaBRICs. 
LIBERTYS’ COLOURS. 
FABRICS. ‘kasrern anv evropaay DESIGNS, 
| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
Zast India Hous ai 5 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | Ghosh Honeg, | REGENT STREET, W. 


ROWLANDS’ | Prezerves, strengthens, and heautifies the hair. It 


contains no lead, pvizonors, or mineral ingredicnts, 
and can now also be had in a 


MACASSAR GOLDEN COLOUR, 
| for fair and golden-hatrel people and children. 


OIL | Usual sizes, 3s 61, 7s, 103 G1, and 21s, 


| Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. 





| “The Best Natural Apervent Water.” 
| —‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
H U N Y A D ] “ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
| —Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
| Most Pleasant to the Palate.” 
, —Professor Von NUSSBAUM, 
| The Name of the ‘‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
J A N Oo Ss. | LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. ‘ 
| Of ail Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers. at 1s 6d 
| and 2s per bottle. 





“MIND YOU PUT APOLLI- 
APOLLINARIS. NARIS IN THE CHAMPAGNE.” 





—Punch, June 10th, 1882, 


TABLE WATERS.” TEN MILLIONS. 


| 
| 
“THE QUEEN OF | ANNUAL SALE, 





SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN STOCKS AND SHAREs. 


WITH A MINIMUM RISK, 


EXPLANATORY BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS AN 
’ “ON APPLICATION. ND POST FRER, 





Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System 
by which Lance Prorits are realised, and the possibility of 
Loss is reduced to a Minimum. 
READ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Special Weekly & Monthly Report sent regularly, on application, 
W. GUTTERIDGE and C0., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


- SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. _ 


“Spectacles can only be perfectly adju:ted by those having a ¢ 
knowiedge of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical oxpertenca? oe 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed b daily 
experience, that imperfect gla:ses, together with the ‘atieceadll plan of 
selection generilly employed by the mee vendor, is the cause of most cases of 
blindness an defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes :—“T have tried 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles yon have 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, as compared with othe: 
is really surprising.” The Rev. Profe:sor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minfo 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘The Spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord —, ang 
took the opportunity to mention your neme, and the wonderful power of 
your Sp<ctacles.”” Dy. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—“I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight.could have been so much improved and relieved at my age 
(82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eye.”’ 'Yestimonials from Earl aud Countess Lindsay ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 
Ksq., M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; ©. J. alford, Esq., Gas Light and Coke 
Comyany, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &. Mr. HENRY LAURANOE 
F.S.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STRERYI, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids ang 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and 
Abuse,” post free. City Branches—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE; 22 FEN. 


CHURCH STREET. 
PREPARATIONS OF 


MORSONS’ — 
PEPSINE wetii"p.cteciontes °7 
Lovenyey br bland ted; Giobaten 2 INDIGESTION, 


3s 6d, and 6s 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired a3 almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all otherin. 
ventious of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurions 
manufactures that have been issa:d from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, 











Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO.,, 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
___every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 


CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
THE ‘“‘ MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS 


Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans, ‘ 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid 
the Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throuzhout all their Departments. 

No washing-off. No re-melting. Suits all climates. Negatives available for years. 
Full particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 














ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S8.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young met, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the genera! work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOI, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensiagton Palace, W. 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each, 
A 8S E §S for BI NDIUN &G 
Price 23 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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'§ COLLEGE, 

P* Vi STEER. 
Central University ae of Wales. 


The 1 Charter. 
Incorporated by “ae s in Arts and 


Barry and Affiliated to the Universities of Oxford 
0! 7” 
i Cambridae. Vistror. ; 
The Lord BISH(P of ST. DAVID’S. 
Svs-VISITORS. 
Lord BISHOP of WINCHFSTER. 
The Lord BISHOP of BANGOR. . 
The Right onenzalle the Earl of POWIS. 


P. 

Viscount EMLYN, M. = 
taal fessor of Greek and Theolory 
Prime alk oe late Fellow of Jezus College, 

Ref gator of Keble Colleze, Osford. 
Principal and Pvofe sor of Theology and 
gieeeier. Ww. H. Davey, M.A., Prebendary cf 


St. David’s. ‘cal Sci Penne wee 
i}liv’ fessor of Physical Science and Pro*e:so 
Pa ater W. Scott, M.A., late University 
of Trinity College, Dublin. f 
Professor of Welsh and Lecturer in Mathematics 
and Theo'ogy—Rev. J. Owen, M.A., late Scho'ar cf 
sford, 
degus Colla Tistory and Literature and Lecturer 
jn Political Reonomy —T. F. Tout, M.A., Fe!low of 
lege, Oxford. 
ene ‘of Tatin—Rev. C. L. Fetror, M.A., 
‘ollege, Cambridge. 
Blow of Oar? Caasloe and Philosophy—HastTines 
B.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxtord. 
in Classics —_ gue a? 
_A., late Scholar of Jesus Coileze, Oxford. 
ee of the University of Oxford on the 
College Board in virtus of Affiliation—Rev. HB. D. 
Gurrer, D D., Principal of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Representative of Cambridge—Rev. C. Tartor, 
D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. _ | 
The system of Education is not distinctive’y 
clerical or professional, but aims at a eomprehensive- 
ness equal to that of the education offered by the 
Universities. The higher classical and mathematical 
teaching is in direct preparation for Honour Mo?era- 
tions at Oxford. Besides candidates for the Dezree, 
Biennial Students in Theology only are admitted. 
Michaelmas Term begins October 2nd, and the 
Scholarship Exam nation, when fifteen Scholarships 
and Exhibitions varying from £49 to £8 are offered 
for competition, on September 25th. For further 
information see Memoranda, gratis on applicativa to 
the Principal, or the Calendar, post free 2s. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
will BEGIN on October 1st. 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and 
LAWS and of SCIENCE will BEGIN on October 2nd, 

Instruction is provided for Women in all Suijects 
taught in the Facult es of Arts and Laws and of 
Beience. , 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations re- 
lating tothe Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholar- 
ships, &¢. (value about £2,000), may be obtained from 
the College, Gower Street, W.C. 

The Examinatiou for the Entrance Exhibitions will 
be held on September 26th and 27th. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS will REOPEN on Sep- 
tember 25th. 

The College is close to the Gower-Street Station ef 
the Metropolitan Railway. 

(tALFOURD RLY. M A., Secretary. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End, E —The 
SESSION 1833-4 will commence on Monday, October 
Ist, 1883. The Prizes for the past Sessou ani the 
Nursing Probationers’ Prizes will be distributed on 
Tuesday, October Mh, at 8 pm, by Prof s-or 
Huxley, P.R.S., who will also make an address, 
after which there will be a Ovonversazione, to 
whick all past and present students are invited. 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, 
£40, £30, and £20, will be offered fer compet'tion at 
the end of Septemher to new students. Fees for 
Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 gnineas in one pay- 
ment, or 109 gni+e.s in three instalments. All resi- 
dent and other Hospital appointments are free. The 
resident appointments consi-t of Five House Physi- 
ciancies, Five House Surgeoncies, and One Acenuchier- 
ship; Two Dressers and Two Maternity Pupils also 
reside in the Hospital. Special entries may be m de 
for Medical and Surgical Practice. The London 
Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and 

tram with all puts of the Metropolis. 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


rpRINITy COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Heap Mastrr—RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A. 

There is a Classicul and a Molern Side. 

An experienced Master is provided for every twelve 





3. 
Two Fore'gn Masters for French and German. 
Special prepiration for all Competitive Examina- 
tions, and for the Universities, 
School Chapel and detached Sanatorium. 
Every boy is tanght to swim. 
Inclusive terms, 60-70 guineas, 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER, 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Stratford-on- 
Avon, FOUR, viue £20 to £30 per annum, wil! be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on SEPTEMBER 7t bh, 
| hopes 14. Candidates will be boarded at 
ool during the Examination.—Apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. weidlteatie 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 


Miss NORTON will RE-OPEN her SCHOOL on 
WEDNESDAY, September 19th. There are VaCaN- 
CIES for TWO or ® HREE PUPILS, 














E GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
fintactod by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
re find a bri:ht, happy home. Ladies wi-hful to 
a for the Higher Uuiversity Examinations 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
EsTABLISHED BY Royat CHARTER. 1345. 

FOR THE SCIXNCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
For Intenptinc Lanp OwNeERS aND OccUPIERS, 
LanpD AGENTS, SurvEroRS, CoLontsts, &c. 

The College Farm, for the practical instruct on of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it ‘s 
,. connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 

cres. 

PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of 7 ce and GORDON, 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. ths Earl of Dacie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst. 
ba Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beacb, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nizel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George I’. J. Sotheron-Kstcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholars!: ps, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT S&SSION bezins TU FSDAY, October 9th. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 
Princinal—WILLIAM RAMSAY, Ph.D. 

The SESSION 1883 84 will begin on OCTOBER 8th. 
The College supplies fur persous of either sex above 
the ordinary school age the means of continuing their 
studiesin Scrence, LANeuaGeEs, History, and Lirer- 
ATURE. The CHEMIcAL, PHYSICAL, GEOLOGICAL, enJ 

31I0LOGICAL LABORATORIES are open daily. The 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT includes Civil, Mechani- 
eal, and Electric Engineering, and Sarveying and 
Architecture; ard spesinl arrangements have been 
made for practical work with various Engineers, 
Surveyors, and Architects in and near Bristul. In- 
formition with regard to the lodging of Students may 
be obtained on appieation. Several ScHOLARSHIPS 
are terable at the © Liege. Calendar containing full 
information, price 64, by post 8d. For prospec.us 
and further inform ition, apply to 

ALFRED E. S{OCK, Hezistrar and Secretary. 


WT. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on MON- 
DAY, October Ist, with an Introduc‘ory Address by 
W. H. BENNETT, Esq., F.R.C.S., at 4 p.m. 

Tue William Brown £100 and £40 Exhibitions are 
open tv all Perpetual Students. 

The two Brackenbury Prizes of £3) each, Sir 
Charles Clarke’: Prze, the Tnompson Melal, the 
Treasarer’s, Brodie Acland, Pollock, Johnson, and 
General P:oticiency Prizes are open to all Student:. 

The appomtments of House Physic‘an and House 
Sargeon, of which there are four tenable each for one 
year, are awarded by competition, and no charge is 
made by the Governors of the Huspital fur board or 
res‘dence. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor 
appointwents are given without extra fess, 

A prospectus of the School and farther information 
may be obtained by personal applica‘ion between 
land 3 p.m., or by letter addressed to the DEAN at 
the Hospital. 


|. leat COLLEGE. 


Princiran.—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., 
Queen s College, Oxford. 
Vicr-Principal.—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A, 
St. Johv’s College, Cambridge. 

The Collere has a Junior Department and a Junior 
Hoase for Boys under 15, 

Houses at moderate as well as at higher rentals 
can be obtained in the immediate Leighbourhood of 
the Ccllege. 


The NEXT TERM will commence on FRIDAY, 
September 21st. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., 


Secretury. 


NOWER STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. 

Tuis S:hoo!l will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, Sep- 
tember 27th. Fees from 3 to 5 guineas a term. 

Punils PR@PARED for the OsFORD LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

A BOARDING-HOUSE ia connection with the 
School. will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER at 
Hampstead. Terms, iucluding school fees, £75 and 
£85 per annum. 

For prospectus and further particulars, apply at 80 
Gower Street, W.C. eo: 

ARGE HOUSE, with many rooms, 

suitable for School, with fine grounds, six miles 

north of London.—App'y to DANIEL SMITH, SON, 
and OAKLEY, 19 Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall, 8.W. 

Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 

\.Z, 


Melbou n°, Christchurch, N.Z. 
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FRY’S Fey's CARACAS COCOA. 
{ **A most delicions and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRAOT. 
** Strictly pure.”’—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.LC., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEX PRIZE MEDALS. 


( LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
: Established S'xty Years. 

Warranted not to injnre Health or Skin. Tt pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dindriif; Restores when fa ling off; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Ciuses Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
form; the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, aud lls 


COCOA 











22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 
250 Rooms, Table d’Héte 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
88 Oxford Street, W., &c. 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE. 
BEDSTEADS of best make and finish. 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants... from 103 6d to 23s 61 
Iron and Brass do., French... ,, 143 6d ,, 2703 0d 
Do. do., fitted for Curtains ... ,, 2630d ,, 3153 Od 
BEDDING of Best Quality only, and Guaranteed, 
Manufactured on the Premises. 




















FOR BEDSTEADS.—Wide Sit 4ft6in) 5ft 

s. d.|s. d.| 8. d 
Wheat Straw Palliasses ......... | 8 0/12 0} 18 4 
Lath Spring do............... 110 9/13 6] 14 0 
Colonrel Wool Mattresses ...| 13 9 | 20 0 2 0 
Brown Wool Mattresses ..| 282 0) 32 6] 36 0 
Good Hair Matttesses... 6,49 O| 55 0 
Eorssba‘r Mattresses,me | 0| 64 0} 72 0 
DO. GOsg SUPEFION ....00.005. 000000 | 0; 98 Oj; 111 O 
Good Spring Mattresses.......... 42 0/57 0] 63 0 
Superior do., hair stuffed ...... 167 0:90 0! 98 6 
French Upper Mattresses, Beds, Bolsters, P:llows, 


Blankets, Sheets, &c. 
FURNITURE for BEDROOMS, DRAWING and 
DINING ROOMS, LIBRARIES, &c. 

Houses completely Furnished and Decorated. Esti- 
mates free. Depot for the solid Machine-made Walnut 
or Mah-gany Furniture. A large Stock of Cheap, 
Useful, and Sound Furniture of the above makes on 
view at prices usually chargel for painted deal. 
RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER WORK. ESTI.- 

MATES FREE, 

The most extensive assortment of FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, &c., in the Kingdom, arranged in 
thirty large Show-rooms. 


SPECIAL TERMS with REFERENCE to CREDIT. 
ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General 


Furn'shing Irormonger, 88 (late 39) Oxford 
Striet, W., &c. CATALOGUES, containing 850 Illus- 
trations, post free. 


A CCIDENTS!—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Acvidents of ail kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five YEARS, 
£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Oifice—64 Cornbill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances again-t Lo-s by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


lity. 
sates JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. ‘ 
THE COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Cupital Fully Subseribed —... ee +.» £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... =n cae eco soe 
Life Fuuds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policy holders, exceed pon ad «we _ 809, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077, 
Chief Oflices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Oiffice—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRK BECK BANK — 


Southampton Buildings, Chancory Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tive of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balavees, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 


000 
000 


Notes ‘ssued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on . 


application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 

Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... oo «+ £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund par <n poe £910,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietora £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Rranches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
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AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

THAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 33, 
AMERICAN WALT [AM WATCHES. - are Cases, ‘Keyless a. - tl 
HAM WATCHE or trong Silver Cases . 
A RICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £883. " 
M WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


ALT 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 
AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 





“ 




















IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. - 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL: PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 





WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFEOT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.0., LONDON. Ww. 





BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 


Tue GreaT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vi 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

| ours PYRETICSALINE 

In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 

Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and iuvigora- 

ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


Pie 4k. PILLS and 


i OINTMENT. — Catarrus, CougHs, AND 
QuINSEYS.—Diseases of the throat and chest are the 
bane of our lives, in this treacherous and- variable 
climate; neglected or injudiciously treated at their 
onset, serious consequences often ensue. Now, nothing 
relieves them so quickly, or so certainly cures them, as 
these most potent remedies. Whatever the condition 
of the patient, Holloway’s remedies will restore, if 
recovery be ! they will retard the alarming 
symptoms till the blood is purified and nature con- 
summates the cure, gradually restoring strength and 
vital nervous power. By persevering in the use of 
Holloway’s preparations, tone is conferred on the 
stomach and frame generally. Thousands of persons 
have testified that by the use of these remedies alone, 
they have been restored to health, after every other 
means had failed. 














$e 
MINIME, for SEPTEN 
NOW PUBLISHING, Price av > ER, 
Contents. Price 6d, 
Continuation of the Intensely I; f 
A REAL QU gue tonl, 
By R. E. Franciuox, 


an 
SILVERME 
By Jran PM Bog . 
Also, a Paper on the TOWER of LONDON 
eo oF RECENT TRAVEL. , 
A GLIMPSE AT THE METROPOLIS 
rmaDe ‘a OF TRE Fismnys 
HE “‘ Times ” Datty WEATHER C 
year Fd oy IvEs Soupasear Trae, 
APER ON EpGaR ALLAN Pos, j ; 
Ranking, &, By B. Montgome 
London: KELLY and Co., 51 
W.C. ; and all Booksellers. 


Monthly, price Haif-a-Crown, 


7s CONTEMPORARY REVIEY 


ConTENTS For SEPTEMBER, 

RUSSIA AFTER THE CORONATION. By Stepni 
THE Work or TrapE-Untons. By George Hert, 
POACHERS AND PoacHING. By James Pury 
Tue OniGry OF TrrHEs. By the Rev, Edwin Hata 
Mepvusa. By H. Arthur Kennedy. : 
THE + OF beng mag By Professor Sayce 
Last Worps on Mr. InBert’s Brit, is Arthap 

Hobhouse. =e 
Tue Earty History oF THe Famity, By Andrey 


Great Queen Street, 








ang. 
CoLoursS AND CLOTHS OF THE MIDDLE 
Hawe's. ‘on By Mn, 
Yooun@ SERBIA—1883. By Edward Jenkins, 
CoNTEMPORARY RECORDS.—I. New Testament Oriti 
~~ Bil ag eg ring Poetry. By W,p. 
er.—IlI, ysical Science. B i w\ 
Proctor. y Ricket 4, 
New Boogs. 


IspisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, #0, 


ee 
+ ine NATIONAL REVIbW 
SEPTEMBER, 23 64. , 

in a yg 
AVE WE ACOLONIAL Po.icy? By Sir Bar’ 
G.C.B., G.C.S.I1. J tie Fam, 

Tue ArT OF PreacuinG. By the Earl of Carnary, 

Are WE Desportina Inp1A?—A Rejoinder, h 
John Indigo. 

ENGLISH ART IN 1883, By Henry Blackburn, 

THE New GUINEA QUESTION, FROM 4 CoLomm 
Pornt or View. By W. Delisle Hay. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CRICKET. By Lord Harris, 

THE RELATION OF LITERATURE AND Pouitics, iy 
Alfred Austin. 

THE MUNICIPALITY OF LONDON. By M. E, Harknes, 

Lord MONBODDO AND Mrs, GARRICK: a lon 
EpisopE. By Edward Ford. 

An AMERICAN ON AMERICA. By Miss Preston. 

RADICALISM AND THE WORKING-CLASSES, By W.H, 
Mallock. 

Current Pouitics. By the Editors, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co.; 13 Waterloo Place, 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, fo 
fi? SEPTEMBER, 1863. No. DOCCXY. Pin 
3 . 


ConTENTS, 
THE CanaL DiteEmMMA: Our TRUE Route 70 Inpu, 
THE MILLIONAIRE.—Part VI. 
Tue BERKSHIRE RIDGEWAY, 
A Po.isH Lovs-Story. 
Summer Sport 1n Nova ZeMLA, 
SPEecIAL REPORT ON THE CHANNEL TUNNEL Scutwe. 
By J. P. M. 
LETTERS FROM GALILEE.—I, 
AN ITALIAN OFFICER UNDER NAPOLEON, 
FaILureEs, 


Saeae Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh ani 
ndon,. 








Just published, fcap. 8vo, price 33 6d. 
B OUQUET. By Wittam Barua, 


London: Bar eEy’s, 17 Cockspur Street. 





J ust published, price 1s ; per post, 1s 13d; illustrated. 


HE STORY of the BATTLE o 
PORT SAID. A Chapter in the History of 
the Future. Reprinted from Engineering. 

Published at 35 and 36 Bedford Street, Strand, 
W.C. ; and to be had at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, 
EVILLE CATHEDRAL: 
INTERIOR.—See the BUILDER (44, by post, 
44d); Sunderland Institute for the Bliud; Villasa 
Hutley, and at Stuke-on-Trent ; and Prize Design, 
Architectural Association—History of Painted Glas- 
Statues, When and Where—Professional Portrait 
Corfe Castle—Archwology in Iceland, with Iilustr 

tions, &¢.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


i hee LONDON LIBRARY, 12 & 
James’s Square, S.W. 
PRESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON. 

ICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, By 
TRUSTEES 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earlof CARNARVON. | _— Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fet 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes sre 
allowed to country aud ten to town member 

Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Sit 

Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to Members, 1s 

Supplement (1875-1880), price 58; to Members, # 

Prospectuses on application. ; 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian: 
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THE CANON WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


gd.) NEW SIXPENNY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. [6d.; The EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. The Greek 


g h. price 61. Text, with Notes and Essays, by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. 
No. L., ready September 25th, price —- Professor of Divinity, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 8v0,, 
23 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. pinay Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS’S NEW BOOK. 
L. ALMA TADEMA— SERMONS PREACHED in ENGLISH 


CHURCHES. By Rev. Purmurres Brooks, Rector of Trinity Church, 











Frontisp'eee : sHy. Bograved fron ey — - the possession of D, O. Mills, | ane, Author of “ The Candle a the Jord, ead Cees 
sg ermons,”’ Crown 8yvo, eady September 11th. 
The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. Second Edition, revised. 
F. MAITLAND— A STUDY of SPINOZA. By James 
‘ he NEW. With Illustrati by H. Furniss, M , LL.D., D.D., Princ'pal of Manchester N: Jollege, London. 
FROM the OLD ane Ay bahay pee a. ‘Wenmeen = satin oe With my Beg Crown Svo, 63. iii ssa eitaatiaatalians gp Peng 
The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. With a PREFACE by CHARLES DARWIN. 
——_ .ERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE— The FERTILISATION of FLOWERS. By 
ALGER a * Professor HERMANN MoutLER. Translate and Edited by D’Arcy W. THome- 
LES CASQUETTES: a Poem. See son, Jun., B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Preface by 


Charles Darwin, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 
The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. Dr. Maller is the minutest, the most patient, and the a statistical of 


naturalists. The translator has performei the task of eliting Professor 





GRANT ALLEN— Miiller’s work for an English audience with excellent judgment. It will be 
k f E 
” ith Illustrations by Charles Wh ~. 8 invaluable as a guide and text-book for the English observer. Nothing can 
The DORMOUSE at ROME. With Hisrteations by Charis shied is be more delightful, even for the amateur gardener, than to read and master 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. some of Miiller’s descriptions of the mode in which certain familiar plants are 


fertilized, and then test and verify the tru h of the statements by observationa 
J.COMYNS CARR— 


in his own garden,”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
ROSSETTI'S INFLUENCE in A ig bic ga > gata after Paintings and METHODS of SOCIAL REFORM and other 
ri 3b 8 . a 
mca, ctl Aenean By the late W. Stantey JEvons, M.A., LLD.. F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. | [3!si" 


“There is not a paper in this volume from which even those who differ most. 
from its conclusion will not derive great instruction ; and we may add that, 











WILLIAM BLACK— serious as most of the subjects are, they are treated with a lucidity and fore» 
The SUPERNATURAL EXPERIENCES of PATSY CONG. See which make these papers anything but dry reading.’’—Spectator. 
The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. ——_—__—_ 
Professor HUXLEY, P.R.S.— MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No, 287, 
OYSTERS andthe OYSTER QUESCION. Part I. With Illustrations. See e Revelhnacdpinny ne Mm 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. Tue wet ” anp THE “ How” or Lanp NATIONALISATION. By Alfred R. 


TROUTING IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 








CHARLOTTE M. YONGE— THe Wizarp’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps, 31-33, 
Tre ARMOURER'S ’PRENTICES. Chapters I.-II. See In THE HEART OF THE by ny ‘ 
Tue Emperor JULian’s VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY, 
The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. On A NEGLECTED BOOK. “ ™ 
5 : Some PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF MADAME MOHL, 
No. I., ready September 25th, price 6d. Fortune’s Foot. By Julian Hawthorne. (Conclusion.) 
*,* Specimen Pages and Prospectus may be had at any Bookseller’s. REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


MACMILLAN and CO., 29 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


EASTERN TELEGRAPH COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ISSUE OF £500,000 £4 PER CENT. MORTGAGE 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 
INTEREST PAYABLE list MAY AND ist NOVEMBER. 
Subscription Price, £95 per £100 Stock. 


Payable, £5 per Cent. on Application ; £45 per Cent. on Allotment; £45 on 1st of October, 1883. With option to pay in full on Allotment 
under Discount. . 














DIRECTORS. MANAGING DIREcTOR. 
JOHN PENDER, Esq., M.P. (Chairman). Sir JAMES ANDERSON. 
The MARQUIS of TWEEDDALE (Vice-Chairman). 
Lord SACKVILLE A. CECIL. BANKERS. 


GEORGE GARDEN NICOL, Esq. Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, and Company, 67 Lombard 
General Lord ALFRED PAGET. A Street, London. 
JOHN DENISON PENDER, Esxq,, 


CHARLES W. STRONGE, Esq., C.B. (Official Director ap- SECRETARY. 
pointed by H.M. Treasury). Mr. GEORGE DRAPER. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

Tae Directors of the Eastern Telegraph Company (Limited) are The Company’s cables are, with few exceptions, laid in depths of 
prepared to receive subscriptions for the unallotted balance of the | water which permit repairs being made with facility and economy 
above Stock, which is issued under the authority of special resolu- | by its own ships. 

tions, whereby the Company’s Mortgage Debenture Stock is con-| The net revenue of the Company, after paying all working and 
stituted a first charge on the undertaking and revenue of the Com- | other expenses, income-tax, &c., for the three years ending March 
pany, and the total amount issuable is never to exceed one-third of | 3lst, 1883, was as follows :— 

1881 , 








the paid-up Share Capital of the Company for the time being. aed a ans aa .. £367,523 
The Share Capital consists of £3,800,000 Ordinary and £700,000 | TE iy gee ee ee 
i .. 400,777 


Preference Shares, both classes being at a premium. ‘ das dis ae : 
The present issue is made for redemption of Terminable Deben- | and the dividendsand bonus paid on the Ordinary Shares have been 


tures, falling due in October next, and for payment for the Trieste- | in the corresponding periods at the rate of 5} per cent., 5} per cent., 

Corfu Telegraph Cable and other important expenditures on capital | and 6 per cent. 

account. | The reserved funds at March 31st, 1883, of the Company (accumu- 
The Company was formed in 1872 by amalgamation of four then | lated from revenue) stood at £569,828, of which £328,574 was at that 

existing separate companies. It now owns about 18,250 miles of sub- | date invested in securities. 

marine telegraph cable, consisting of duplicate and in some cases Subscriptions in any of the existing debentures of the Company 

triplicate lines, between England, Spain, Portugal, Gibraltar, Malta, | will be accepted, at par, in lieu of cash, and credit given for the 

Egypt, Aden, and Bombay, with a series of cables between Italy and | interest thereon up to the first half-yearly date for payment of interest 

Greece and the Islands of the Levant, and extending to Cyprus, Syra, | on the debenture stock. 

and Constantinople, from whence a cable of the Black Sea Telegraph | Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained at the offices, 

Company, worked by the Company, runs to Odessa. | 66 Old Broad Street, London. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “PICCADILLY.” 





Tuts Day 18s PUBLISHED, 


Complete in 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, price 21s. 


ALTIORA PET oO. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 





“The book is one that everybody will greedily read and greatly admire...... It contains 
enough to equip a score of ordinary novelists for the production of a score of extraordinary 
novels.” —Atheneum. 

“Tt is impossible to exaggerate the sense of infinite refreshment inspired by this work 
of genuine wit, of strong good sense, of sharp insight, and of scholarly style.” —Graphic. 

“ The book is full of humour and drollery.”’—Saturday Review. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Ready this day, price 7s 61, a THIRD EDITION of 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND'S - 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


The SrecTAToR says:—‘ This is one of the most impressive and suggestive books on 





religion that we have read for a long time. No one who reads the papers entitled 
* Biogenesis,’ ‘Degeneration,’ ‘Eternal Life,’ and ‘Classification,’ to say nothing of the 
others in this volume, will fail to recognise in Mr. Drummond a new and a powerful teacher, 
impressive both from the scientific calmness and accuracy of his view of the law, and from 
the deep religious earnestness with which he traces the workings of the law in the moral and 
spiritual sphere. We would most strongly commend his present volume to the attention of 
all who wish to see religious questions treated with wide knowledge and profound 


earnestness.” 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vo's., price 21s. 


THICKER THAN WATER. 


By JAM ES Para, 
Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,”’ &c. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 








NEW WORK BY BRET HARTE. 


In crown 8yo, price 2s, boards; or 23 6d, cloth. 


CARQUINEZ 


By BRET HARTE, 
Author of * The Luck of Roaring Camp,” &e. 


*,* This Work is Copyright. 


IN THE WOODS. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 








MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS; 
or, TWO GUINEAS for a Free Weekly Exchange in avy Part of London. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 








MUDIE’S 


SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CUEAPSIDE. 





an 
POPULAR NEW Novels 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIng. | 





Put to the Proof. By Mig 


CaRouNne Fornercie, In 3 vo, 
crown 8vo. + 


—_—_—__. 


Disarmed. By Miss Bethan 
Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,” &o, : 
vols. crown 8vo. 





A Struggle for Fame. By My 
J. H. Rippert, Author of “Par above 
Rubies,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 

**In *A Strugg'e for Fame,’ Mrs. R'ddell has gi 
her readers a clever picture of the reuwities otthen 


ture as a profe:sion for desperate and needy men and 
wowmen.”’—P.ll Mall Gazette, 





Juliet. 


In 3 vols. crown &yo, 
(Immediately, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and gov 
’ 

8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


———————__—., 


Just published, 8vo, 183, 
MAJOR-GENERAL 


SIR FREDERICK §. ROBERTS, 
Bart., V.C., G.C.B., OLE. RA. 
A MEMOIR. 
By CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, LN, PRG, 


Author of the ‘‘ History of the Indian Navy,” 
“Memoir of Lord Wolseley,” &e, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 


Now ready, with Map, post 8vo, cloth, 23 64, 
GLEANINGS IN IRELAND, 
AFTER THS LAND ACTS, 
By W. Hi. (BULLOCK) HALL. 
“Mr. Hall has undoubtedly furnished the public 


with some of the best infurma‘ion that has yet been 
given on the subject.”—East Angliza Daily Times, 





London : EDWARD STANFORD, 
55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Miss Braddon’s New Novel, At a'l Libraries, in 3 vols, 
HANTOM FORTUNE. ‘The New 
Novel. By the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s 
Secret,’’ ‘* Vixen,’’ ke. 
J. and P. Maxwe.t, Milton House, Shoe Lane, EC. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, c'oth gilt, price 33 64, 
THE AUTHORISED EDITION, 
Printed in large type, from the Original Plates, and 

published by special arrangement with the 
American Publishers. 
HE FREEDOM of FAITH: 3 
Volume of Sermons. By THeopore T. Monga 
From the Christian World, August 23rd, 1883:-"4 
very remarkable boox......80 noble a contribation to 
the religious literature of the time a3 is contained in 
the new work by the Rev. T. T. Munger, entitled, 
“he Freedom of Faith,’ will, we feel sure, be 
with delight by a large number of ministers and others 
in this country.” 
Warp, Lock, and Co., Warwick House, Salisbury 
Square, London, E.C. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Sues 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ropsst 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e. 
London: C. MizcHKut »nd Co., Red Lion Coath 
Fleet Street; and Simpsin and Cu, Stationers Hull 


Court. ae 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the MEfROPOLITAN Assoc 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, rep 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities ab the rate 
of 103 yer 100, on applica'ion to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westininster, © 
whom Subcriptions and Donations tow 
Funds of the Assvciation should be cont.— Bante 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall 
East, S.W. 
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yEssRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


CLASSICAL. 
—The POLITICS. Translated 
Heer waus0os, M.A. Crown 8vo, 103 61. 
BABRIUS. Edited, with Introductory Dis- 
sertatons, Criti ical Notes, Commentary, and 
Lex.con, by W. G. RUTHERFORD, M.A. 8vo, 12:61, 
QICERO.—The ACADEMICS. Translated 


by James S. Lm te M.A 80, 53 6d. 
(TER After the Edition of ALBERT 
gals ain E. Jeans, M.A. 


Waseo, | M.A. Seamed by G. 
8r0, 103 6 ‘ ; 
DES. — MEDEA. Edited, with 
BURP &o., by A. W. VERRALL, M.A. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
NAL. _ “THIRTEEN SATIRES, with a 
a eeetery. I By Jour, Ez B. Mayor, M.A. 
Vol. a 7s ¢ 61; Vol. I 


L. OR AIRTES uN ‘SATIRES. Trans- 
ag Engli:h after the Txt of J. E. B. 
Mayor by Prof. Hersert A. Srrone and ALEX. 
LEEPER, ‘M.A. Crown 8v0, 33 61. us 
HERODOTOS. Books I. to III. he 
ANCIENT EMPIRES of the EAST. Ed tel, 
and Avpendices by 


Note?, Introductions, i 
He Sayce, M.A. 8yvo. [Nearly ready. 
HOMER.—The ODYSSEY. Done _ into 


glish by Prof. 8. H. Burcwer, M.A., and 
Ediee, i. A. Third Edition, er. 8vo, 103 61. 
HOMER.—The ILIAD. Translated into 
English Prose, by Anprew Lana, M.A, WALTER 
Lear, M.A, and K. Myers, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 128 64. 
LIVY. Books XXI..XXV._ Translated by 
‘ J. “2 vgn BS A., and W. J, Bropxrsa, M. A: 
Crown 8 7s 
The NEW PRY NICHUS; being a Revised 
Text of the Heloga of the Gr ammarian Phryni - 
chus, with Introduction and Commentary. By 
W. G. Ruruerrorp, M.A. 8vo, 18s. 
PLATO.—PHAEDO. Edited by R. D. ARCHER- 
Hisp, M.A. 8vo0. [In the press, 
The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated 
into English, Notes, &., by J. Lu. a M.A., 
and D, J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 18mo, 4:¢ 
The EUTHYPHRO, APOLO! GY, OxirO, and 
PHAEDO of PLATO. Traus. by F. J. ‘Cuurcy, 45 6d. 
SALLUST.—The CONSPIRACY of CATI- 
LINE and the JUGURTHINE WAR. Trans. 
lated into English, with Introduction and Notes, 
by A. W. Poitarp, B.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TACITUS.—The ANNALS. Edited, with 
Introduciion and Notes, by Prof. G. O. Hot- 
BROOKE, Of Trinity Coll., Hartford, U.S.A. 8vo, 16s. 
TACITUS.—COMPLETE WORKS. Trans. 
by A. J. Courcu, M.A., and W. J. Broprisa, M.A, 
The HISTORY, 8vo, 6:—The ANNALS, 7s 6.1.— 
The AGRICOLA ’and GERM ANY, with the DIA- 
LOGUE on ORATORY. 43 6d. 
By Prof. R. C. JEBB, M.A., LL.D. 
The ATTIC ORATORS, from ANTIPHON 
toISAEOS. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s 
SELECTIONS from the AT’ TIC ORATORS, 
ANIIPHON, ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, I30- 
KRATES, and ISAKOS. Elited, with Note: 
Being a companion volume to the preceding 
Work, 8vo, 12s 6d. 


A GRAMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE, 
from PLAUTUS to SUETONIUS. By H. J. 
Rosy, M.A. In Two Parts. Part I., 8561; Part 
IL, 103 61. 

SYNTAX of the GREEK MOODS and 
TENSES. By Prof. W. W. Goopwin. Cr. 8yo, 6s 6d. 

By J.P. MAHAFFY, M.A. 

SOCIAL LIFE in GREECE, from HOMER to 
MENANDER. Fourth Ejition, revised, er. 8vo, 93. 

RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. 
Second Edition, with Map and Illustrations. 
crown 8yo, 10s 6d, 


A HANDBOOK to MODERN GREEK. By 


E. Vincent and T. G. Dickson. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


ENGLISH. 


A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR: an At- 
tempt to Illustrate some of the Differences be- 
tween Elizabethau and Modern English. iy the 
Rev. E. A. Apsott, DD. 61 

An ENGLISH SENTENCE, an EXAMINA- 
TION of the FUNCTIONAL ELE MENTS of. By 
the Rev. W. G. Wricutson, M.A. 53. 

LONGER ENGLISH POR MS. With Notes, 
Philologieal, &e, and an Tutroduction on the 
Teaching of Euglish. Chiefly for Use in Schools. 
Edited by J. W. Hates. New Edition, 43 6d. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH 
ACCIDENCE. Compri-ing Chapters on the His- 
tory and Davelopment of the Language, and on 
Word Formation. By Ricuarp Morris, LL.D. 63. 

WORDS and PLACES; or, Etymological 
Illustrations of History, Ethnology, and Geo- 
graphy. By the Rey, Isiac TAYLOR. Maps, 6s. 
By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 

On feo st BTUDY of WORDS. Eighteenth 

iti 

ENGLISH. PAST and PRESENT. Eleventh 
Edition, bs, 

SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH 
WORDS used formerly in SENSES DIFFERENT 
from their PRESENT, 53, 











HISTORICAL. 
By BE. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. First Series, 10s 6d; 
Second Series. 193 61; Third Series, 12s, 

ENGLISH TOWNS and DISTRICTS. A 
Series of Addresses and Essays. With Illustra- 
tions and Map. 8vo, 14s. 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. 
with Maps, extra feap. 8vo, 64. 
By J. R. GREEN, M.A., LL.D. 

HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 4 
vols. 8vo, Vol. L, Early England; Fore‘gn 
Kings ; Tue Charter ; ‘Lhe Parliament. ”8v0, with 
8 Coloured Maps, 163. Vol. IL, The Monarchy, 
1461-150 ; Tue Rustoration, 1540-1603. 8vo, 163. 
Vol, ILL, Puritan England, 1603-1650; The Re- 
volution, 1660 1638. 8vo, with 4 Mapa, 16:. Vol. 
IV., Tae Revolution, 1633-1760 ; Modern England, 
1760-1815. 8vo, with Maps and Index, 163. 

The MAKING of ENGLAND. Maps, 16s. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


New Edition, 


PEOPLE. With Map:, Tables, &c. Ninety- 
Third Thousand, oe. 
A SHORT HISTORY RY of INDIA. By J. 
'TALBOYS WHEELER, With Maps, crown 8yo, 12s. 
THEOLOGICAL. 
By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., Bishop of 
Durham. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS, 
A Revised Text, sag  ataataiaas Notes, &o. 
Seventh Edition, 8vo, 

ST.PAUL’S E PIS TLE to the PHILIPPIANS 
A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Dissertations. Seventh Edition, revised, 8v0, 123. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLEStothe COLOSSIANS 
end to PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with In- 
troduction, Notes, &e. Sixth Edition, 8vo, 12s. 

ON a FRESH REVISION of the ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. Crown 8vo, 63. 

By BROOKE FOS3 Bima igh oy D.D., 

Canon of Peterborough, & 

The EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. The Greek 
Text with Notes and Essays. 8vo, 12s 61. 

An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 
GO3PE:.S. S'xth Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

A GENERAL SURVEY of the HISTORY of 
the CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT during 
the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. 5th Ed., 10361. 

The BIBLE in the CHURCH: a Popular 
Account of the Collection and Reception of the 
Holy Scriptures in the Christian Churches. 
Sixth Edition, 18 no, 4s 6d. 

A GENERAL VIEW of the HISTORY of the 
ENGLISH BIBLE. Second Edit., er. Svo, 10:61. 

me GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION : 

1onghts on its Relation to Reason and History. 6s 

The. Hl ISTORIC FAITH. Short Lectures on 
the Apostles’ Creed. Crown 8vo, 63, 


NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL 
GREEK. The Text Revised by B. F. Wesrcort, 
D.D., and F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 2 vols. crown 
8vo0, each 103 6d. Vol. I, TEX. Vol. IL, 
INTRODUCTION and APPENDIX. 

By R. CHENEVIX. sercn, DD. 
Archbishop of Dubli 

NOTES on the PARABLES of OU R LORD. 
Fourteenth Edition, 8vo, 123. 

NOTES on the MIRACLES «! oe LORD. 
Eleventh E:lition, revise1, 8vo 

SYNONYMS of ‘the gaa “TES TAMENT 
Ninth Edition, enlarged, 8vo0, 12: 

ON the AUTHORISED VERSION of the 
NEW TESTAMENT. Second Edition, 8vo, 7s. 

STUDIES in the GOSPELS. 103 6d. 


A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER. With a Ration:le of its Offices. By 
Francis Procter, M.A. 8vo, 10s 61. 

By the Ven. Archdeacon HARDWICK. 

CHRIST and other MASTERS: an Historical 
Inquiry into Some of the Chief Parallelisms and 
Contrasts between Christ iani ity and the Religions 
ty: — of the Ancient World. Witha Memoir 
by Rev. F. Procter, M.A. 10361. 

A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Middle Ages. From Gregory the Great to the 
Excommunication of Luther. Edited by WILLIAM 
Stuspss, M.A. Price 1€s 6d. 

A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
during the REFORMATION. New Edition, 

tovised by Prof. Stuses. 103 6d. 

By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dew of Llandaff. 

St. PAUL’S EPIS TLE to the ROMANS. 





The Greck Text, with English Notes. Fifth 
ta ig 80, 73 64. 
ev. F. RENDALL 
The EPISTLe to the HEBREWS. The 


Greek Text, with Critical and Expianatory Notes. 
Crown 8vo. 62, ee 

The PSALMS, with Introductions and Criti- 
cul Notes. By A. C. Jennrnas, B.A, assistel in 
Parts by W. H. Lows, M.A. 2 vols. 103 6d each. 

ZECH ARIAH, HEBREW, and LXX., the 
HEBREW STUDENT'S COMMENTARY on. 
With Excursus on several Grammatical Subjects. 
By W. H. Lows, M.A, 8vo, 103 6d. 





SCIENTIFIC and MATHEMATICAL. 


A TREATISE on COMPARATIVE EMBRY- 
OLOGY. By F.M. Barrovr, M.A..F.R.S. 2 
vols. 8vo, with, Illus. Vol. I., 188; Vol. IL, 21s, 

A TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By 
Prof. Micuarn Foster, M.D., F.R.S. 8yo, 21s. 

A TEXT-BOOK of the PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY of the ANIMAL BODY, including 
an Account of the Chemical Changes ovcurring in 
Disease. By Prof. A. Gamers, M.D.,F.R.S. 2 
vols. Vol. I., 8vo,183.  [Vo'. IT. in the press. 

ELEMENTS of COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY. By Prof. Cart Grcenpaur. A 
Translation by F. J. Bext, B.A. R -vised, with 
Preface, by Prf. E. R. LANKESTER, F.R.S. 8v0, 21s. 

TEXT-BOOK of PATHOLOGICAL 
ANATOMY and PATHOGENESIS. By Prof. 
Ernst Zreguer. Translated and FE lited by 
DonaLp MacatisTer, M.A., M.B.; BSc. Illus- 
tr ted, 8vo. Part L, ‘GENERAL PATHOLOGI- 
CAL AN ATOMY. 123 6d. {Purt II. in tke press. 

TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By ARCHIBALD 
GeE.krikr, F.R.S, With numerous Illus., 8vo, 283. 


A TREATISE « on CHEMISTRY. By Prof. 
H. EK Roscoz, F.R.S.,and Prof. C.S HoRLEMMER, 
F.B.S. Withr umerous Illustrations, 8vo 

Vols. I. and II.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Vol. I.—The Non-Metallic Elements, 21s. Vol. II.— 

Metals. Two Parts, each 183, Vol. If1f.—ORGANIC 

CHEMIS!RY. Part I., 21s. [Part IL. in the press. 

A MANUAL of the CHEMISTRY of the 
CARBIN COMPOUNDS, or ORGANIC —— 
TRY. By C. Scuortemmer, F.R.S. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY: an a tne eg te the 
Study of Nature. By Prof, Huxtey, P.R.S. 6s. 


ANTHROPOLOGY: an Introduction to the 
Study of Man and Civilisation. By E. B. Tytor, 
M.A., F.RS. With Iilustrations, cr. 8vo, 73 6d. 

A COURSE of PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 
in ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By Prof. 
Hux ey, P.R.S., assisted by H. N. Manem, M.B., 
DSc. New Rdit on, crown 8yo, 6 

The MORPHOLOGY of the SK <ULL. By 


rof. Parker an! G. T. Berrany. Cr. 8yo, 10s 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the OSTEOLOGY 
of the MAMMALIA. By Prof. W. I. Ftower, 
F.R.S,F.R.C 3. 103 6d. 

The ELEMENTS of EMBRYOLOGY. 
By Prof. M. Foster, and F. M. Batrour. Second 
Eition, revised. E lited by A. Sepawick and W. 
HeEAPE. Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 

A COURSE of ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. By Micuaet Foster, M.D., 
F.R.S., and J. N. LanGery, B.A. New Edition, 63. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Prof. 8S. 
Newcoms, LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, 183. 

MARINE SURVEYING, an ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE on, By Rev. J. L. Ropryson. 7: 6d. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
By P. F. Frankuanp. Crown 8yo, 7s 61. 

A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By the Right Hon. Henry Fawcerr, M.P., 
F.R.S. New Editon, 12s. 

The PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By UWenry Stpswick, M.A. 8vo, 16s. 

POLITICAL ESONOMY. By Prof. F. A. 
WALKER. Svo, 103 6d. 

STRUCTURAL BOPANY; or, Organography 
= the Basis of Morp! hology. With a Glossary, 

y Prof, Asa Gray, L.L.D. 8vo, 193 61. 

The. STUDENT'S FLORA of the a 
ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. Hookers, K.C.S.1., C.B, 
F.R.S., M.D., D.C.L. New Edition, er. 8vo, ios6a 

The FE RTILISATION of FLOWE RS. By 
Prof. Hermann Miter. Translated aud 
Edited by D'Arcy W. Thomp:on, B.A. 8vo, 21s. 

TABLES of MATERIA MEDICA. A Com- 
panion to the Materia Medica Museam. By T. 
L. Brunton, M.D., F.R.S. With Lilus. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

The ELEMENTS of DYNAMIC. By W. K. 
Curirrorp, F.R.S. Part I., KINEMATIC. 7s 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to the THEORY of 
ELECTRICILY. By L. Coummine, M.A. Crown 


8vo, 8s 6d. 
MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS.  Devised 
and arranged by JoserH WOLSTENHOLME. 18s, 
STABILITY of a GIVEN STATE of 
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